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It  cost  me  tzventy  dollars  for  a  special  feast  on  that  Thaiikscjiving 
Daw  but  as  it  turned  out  all  I  got  zi'as  a  hard  biscuit.  Well,  no  one 
can.  say  I  didn't  try  to  carry  on  tJiis  great  American  tradition  even  though 
I  ivas  thousands  of  miles  from  the  U.S.A. 


IT  ALL  started  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  Xovember  1943.  A  Brit- 
ish private  and  I  were  sitting  in  a 
Httle  shop  in  Amalfi,  Italy,  and  very 
casually  I  mentioned  that  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  would  be  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

"Thanksgiving?"  repeated  the 
British  private.  "What  in  blazes  is 
that?" 

"Oh.  that's  strictly  an  American 
custom,"  I  said.  "Once  a  year  we 
eat  like  pigs.  We  gorge  ourselves 
on  turkey,  mashed  potatoes,  cran- 
berry sauce,  pumpkin  pie.  candied 
yams,  and  anything  else  you  can 
think  of  that  tickles  the  tongue  and 
pleases  the  palate.  It  usually  comes 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  Novem- 
ber, but  there  have  been  variations 
depending  on  who's  president  of  the 
United  States." 

"Sounds  like  a  jolly  idea,"  he 
said,  "but  tell  me,  what  are  you 
giving  thanks   for?" 

I  explained  how  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Colony  started  the  whole 


thing  after  their  first  harvest  and 
that  we  thought  it  was  such  a  good 
idea  we'd  been  carrying  it  on  ever 
since. 

"Well,  you've  a  fat  chance  of 
feasting  this  year,"  he  declared. 
"Thanksgiving  or  no  Thanksgiv- 
ing, you  know  as  well  as  I  do  it'll 
be  bully  beef,  biscuits,  and  beans." 

I  was  forced  to  agree  with  him 
on  that.  At  the  time,  I  was  a  volun- 
teer ambulance  driver  serving  with 
the  British  Army,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  my  getting  a  real  Thanks- 
giving dinner  looked  pretty  slim. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  al- 
most nonexistent.  Although  the 
American  troops  had  been  prom- 
ised turkey  with  all  the  trimmings, 
the  nearest  U.S.  Army  camp  Avas 
several  hundred  miles  away. 

"You  don't  suppose,"  I  said 
hopefully,  "that  I  could  talk  our 
mess  sergeant  into  having  some- 
thing just  a  little  bit  special  next 
Thursday,  do  you?" 

"Yank,"  said  the  British  private, 
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handing  me  a  match,  "here's  some- 
thing for  that  hole  in  your  head." 

After  that  we  sat  in  silence  for 
a  while,  listening  to  the  noises  out- 
side in  the  street.  As  we  sat,  I 
thought ;  and  the  longer  I  thought 
the  more  determined  I  became  to 
have  some  sort  of  feast  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Suddenly  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  me.  "Vve  got  it !"  I  said, 
snapping  my  fingers. 

"You've  got  what?"  asked  the 
British  private. 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  I  said.  "I'll 
get  Mama  Bevilacqua  to  cook  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  me." 

"Who  in  blazes  is  Mama  Bevilac- 
qua?" 

"She's  an  old  lady  who  lives  with 
her  husband  on  a  little  farm  outside 
town.  I  drove  in  there  one  day 
about  a  month  ago  to  get  some 
water  for  my  ambulance.  Since 
then  we've  become  pretty  good 
friends." 

"And  what  is  this  woman  going 
to  cook?"  said  the  British  private, 
handing  me  another  match.  "Maybe 
you  haven't  heard  about  this,  but 
there's  a  w^ar  going  on  around  here. 
Looking  for  a  turkey  in  Italy  will 
be  like  hunting  for  an  elephant  in 
the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea.  These 
people  are  starving  to  death.  Yes, 
sir,  starving.  They've  been  living 
on  nothing  but  chestnuts  for  the 
past  three  years." 

"You  may  be  right  about  the 
turkey,"  I  replied,  "but  just  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  couple  of  eggs 
in  the  market  place.  They  were 
chicken  eggs.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there's  only  one  creature  on  earth 
capable  of  laying  chicken  eggs. 
There  must  be  one  in  town  some- 
where." 

I  called  the  waiter  over  to  our 


table.  ''Paison,"  I  said,  ''ove  posso 
acquis  fare  un  polios' 

"A  chicken?"  (He  spoke  flaw- 
less English,  and  I  knew  it  all  the 
time.  I  just  wanted  to  impress  him 
with  my  Italian.)  "Well  now,  I 
don't  know.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  haven't  seen  a  chicken  since  way 
back  in  1932." 

I  pulled  a  five-dollar  bill  out  of 
my  pocket  and  flashed  it  in  front 
of  his  eyes. 

"A  chicken,  eh?"  he  reflected. 
"Hmmmm."  He  looked  at  the  five- 
dollar  bill  again.  "Now  that  you 
mention  it,"  he  smiled,  "I  think  I 
saw  a  chicken  just  a  few  days  ago. 
If  you'll  meet  me  here  at  noon  to- 
morrow, I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

I  put  the  five  back  into  my 
pocket.  "See?"  I  said  to  the  British 
private.  "Nothing  to  it.  I'll  have  a 
chicken  by  noon  tomorrow,  and  in 
the  meantime  I'll  go  see  Mama 
Bevilacqua  and  tell  her  to  warm 
up  her  stove." 

It  was  about  a  thirty-minute 
walk  from  the  shop  to  the  Bevilac- 
qua house,  but  I  ran  and  made  it  in 
fifteen.  My  friends  lived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  out  of  town.  Papa  opened  the 
door  when  I  knocked.  As  usual, 
he  was  licking  his  lips  and  rubbing 
his  stomach.  Papa  was  always 
hungry.  So  was  Mama.  All  the 
Italians  were  hungry  all  the  time. 
It  was  very  seldom  any  of  them  got 
a  square  meal.  Once  in  a  while  I 
would  bring  a  few  cans  of  beans 
or  a  box  of  biscuits  to  the  Bevil- 
acqua house,  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  always  glad  to  see  me. 
Papa,  of  course,  didn't  speak  Eng- 
lish. Neither  did  Mama.  But  I'm 
going  to  write  what  they  said  in 
English  so  you  won't  get  confused. 


"Ah !"  said  Papa  when  he  saw 
me.  "Mama!  Mama!  It  is  our 
American  friend !  Come  in.  come 
in!" 

I  walked  inside  and  sat  down 
on  a  couch  in  the  Hving  room.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mama  entered  from 
the  kitchen.  After  the  usual  greet- 
ings had  been  exchanged,  I  ex- 
plained to  them  about  our  custom 
of  Thanksgiving.  "I  have  arranged 
to  buy  a  chicken  in  the  village." 
I  said.  "Mama,  you  and  Papa  and 
I  are  going  to  have  a  real  feast  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  I  will  also  bring 
some  potatoes  and  biscuits.  Will 
you  cook  all  this  for  me?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  cook  it,"  said 
Mama  without  any  hesitation.  "A 
chicken !  I  did  not  know  there  was 
such  a  thing  left  in  all  this  world. 
I  thought  surely  the  Germans  had 
taken  them  all.  Think  of  it !  A 
chicken !" 

i\Iama  and  Papa  both  licked  their 
lips  and  rub]:)ed  their  stomachs.  I 
had  never  seen  either  of  them  look 
quite  so  hungry  before. 
.  "We  shall  be  the  envy  of  all 
Amalfi,"  Papa  said.  "It  is  unbe- 
lievable. A  chicken !  You,  truly, 
are  the  greatest  of  friends." 

Papa  brought  out  a  bottle  of  his 
wine  to  celebrate  the  great  feast 
that  was  coming  to  us  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The  following  noon  I  went  back 
to  the  little  shop  and  drew  the 
waiter  aside.  "How  about  it?"  I 
whispered.  "Did  you  get  it?  Did 
you  get  the  chicken?" 

"Everything  has  been  arranged," 
he  said.  "I  have  found  a  chicken." 

"Good!  Where  is  it?" 

"Follow   me." 

He  led  me  out  behind  the  shop, 
through  a  narrow  alley  and  into  a 


small  barn.  An  old  man,  gray  and 
wrinkled,  was  sitting  on  a  barrel 
inside  the  barn.  In  his  lap  was  a 
cloth  bag.  When  he  saw  me  enter, 
he  reached  inside  the  bag  and  pulled 
out  the  smallest  chicken  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  looked  more  like  a  pigeon. 
The  old  man  smiled  a  toothless 
smile  as  he  held  it  up  in  front  of 
him. 

"There  it  is,"  said  the  waiter. 
"Your  chicken.  The  only  one  left 
in  all  Italy." 

"Kind  of  small,  isn't  it?"  I  ob- 
jected. 

"What  do  you  expect?"  said  the 
waiter.  "It  is'  the.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  I  said.  "It 
is  the  only  one  left  in  all  Italy.  WeW, 
I  suppose  it  will  have  to  do.  How 
much  does  vour  friend  want  for 
it?" 

The  waiter  thought  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  talked  for  a  while 
with  the  old  man.  "Twxnty-five 
dollars,"  he  said. 

"Twenty-five  dollars !"  I  ex- 
ploded.   "For   that   little   chicken? 


"There  it  is.  .  .  .  The  only  chicken  left 
in  all  Italy." 


Why,  I'll  bet  it  doesn't  weigh  more 
than  a  half  a  pound.  I'll  give  you 
five  dollars." 

The  old  man  put  the  chicken 
back  in  the  bag  and  headed  for  the 
door. 

*'Wait  a  minute,"  I  said  in 
Italian.  "I'll  give  you  ten  dollars." 

The  old  man  was  halfway  out 
the  door. 

"Fifteen,"  I  offered. 

The  old  man  moved  farther  out 
into  the  alley. 

"All  right,  twenty  dollars,"  I 
said,  "and  that's  as  high  as  I'll  go." 

They  went  into  a  huddle  again 
and  talked  it  over  in  low  voices  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  barn.  Finally  the 
waiter  said,  "All  right,  you  can 
have  this  chicken  for  twenty  dol- 
lars, but  you  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  robbing  a  poor  old 
man." 

"I  can  hardly  control  my  re- 
morse," I  retorted.  "I'm  giving  you 
twenty  dollars  for  a  skinny  little 
chicken  that  isn't  worth  much  more 
than  a  dime." 

I  gave  the  old  man  four  five- 
dollar  bills,  and  he  gave  me  the 
bag   containing   the   chicken.    The 


'Dropped  your  handkerchief,  ref." 


old  man  put  three  of  the  fives  in 
his  pocket,  gave  one  to  the  waiter, 
and  without  another  word  limped 
out  the  door  and  disappeared  down 
the  alley. 

Later,  as  I  walked  up  the  road 
toward  the  Bevilacqua  house,  I 
peeked  into  the  bag  several  times. 
I  put  my  hand  inside  the  bag  and 
felt  the  chicken's  legs.  Hard  as 
nails.  The  breast,  too,  was  tough 
and  full  of  muscles.  The  neck  was 
like  a  steel  band.  Oh,  well,  I 
thought.  There's  only  Mama,  Papa, 
and  me.  Surely  there  will  be  enough 
meat  on  the  chicken  for  three. 

Mama  Bevilacqua  was  standing 
out  in  front  of  the  house  when  I 
arrived.  Her  eyes  opened  wide 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  carrying 
a  bag,  and  she  could  hardly  wait 
until  I  pulled  the  chicken  out  and 
held  it  up  by  its  legs. 

"Such  a  chicken!"  she  shouted 
joyfully.  "Oh,  such  a  wonderful 
bird !  Such  a  feast  we  shall  have ! 
Where  in  the  world  did  you  find 
such  a  chicken?" 

I  thought  Mama  must  be  seeing 
double.  I  could  almost  cover  the 
bird  with  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
I  told  her  about  the  old  man  and 
the  waiter  and  said  I  would  bring 
her  potatoes  and  biscuits  the  next 
day. 

"I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea, 
Mama,"  I  added,  "if  you  feed  this 
chicken  a  little  something  for  the 
next  few  days.  Although,  as  you 
say,  it  is  already  quite  a  chicken, 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  put  a  little 
more  flesh  on  its  bones." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  feed  it,"  said 
Mama,  "if  I  can  find  any  feed.  I  will 
not  kill  it  until  the  morning  of 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  feast  will 
be  ready  at  noon,  and  Papa  and 


I  will  be  looking  for  you  at  that 
time." 

I  went  back  to  the  barracks  after 
that  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  week 
dreaming  of  the  wonderful  feast  we 
were  going  to  have  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Just  Mama,  Papa,  and 
me.  All  week  long  I  imagined  I 
could  smell  that  chicken  roasting 
in  Mama's  oven.  I  chuckled  when 
I  thought  of  my  British  friends 
dining  on  bully  beef,  biscuits,  and 
beans. 

On  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  I  went  without  breakfast  and 
took  a  long  walk  through  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  Amalfi.  I  wanted  to 
put  an  edge  on  my  appetite  so  that 
I  would  really  enjoy  that  chicken. 
At  eleven  o'clock  I  began  walking 
toward  the  edge  of  the  village  and 
the  house  of  Bevilacqua. 

I  strolled  along  slowly,  taking 
my  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  day 
filled  wnth  sunshine  and  warm 
breezes  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  I  walked  the  sea  wall,  cut 
through  an  orchard,  and  finally  to 
the  narrow  road  that  led  to  the 
Bevilacquas. 

The  road,  I  noticed  to  my  sur- 
prise, was  filled  with  people.  It 
struck  me  immediately  as  being 
rather  strange  because  usually  the 
road  was  deserted.  There  were  old 
men,  young  men,  old  women,  young 
women,  and  little  children  all  mov- 
ing steadily  to^vard  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  I  passed  an  old  man 
hobbling  along  with  a  cane. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  I  said.  "This 
truly  is  a  fine  day." 

"A  beautiful  day,"  said  the  old 
man.  "An  especially  beautiful  day." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked 
him. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Bevilacquas," 


he  said.  "They  are  having  a  feast. 
A   chicken.    Can   you   believe   it?" 

"Truly  amazing.  .  .  .  Are  you 
going  to  eat  some  of  this  chicken  ?" 

"But  of  course,"  he  answered. 
"The  Bevilacquas  would  never 
have  a  feast  without  me." 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  Antonio  Bevilacqua."  I 
am  the  father  of  Mama  Bevilacqua, 
the  one  who  is  having  this  feast." 

"And  all  these  other  people,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  the  line  moving 
slowly  down  the  road,  "who  are 
they?" 

"They,  too,  are  Bevilacquas," 
said  the  old  man.  "We  Bevilacquas 
are  many  in  Italy.  Some  of  us  have 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Santa 
Maria  and  other  villages  to  the 
north." 

"And  they  are  all  going  to  the 
feast?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  old  man. 
"When  one  Bevilacqua  has  a  feast, 
is  it  not  right  that  all  the  other 
Bevilacquas  should  join  in  the  feast 
too?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you're  right,"  I 
said. 

I  looked  down  the  path  and 
counted  almost  thirty  people. 
Thirty  hungry  people  moving  in 
twos  and  threes  toward  that  one 
underfed  chicken.  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  let  them  move  on 
ahead.  I  waited  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  until  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  Bevilacqua  house 
and  until  all  were  on  the  inside. 
Then  I  slipped  up  to  the  house 
silently  and  peeked  through  the 
window. 

Mama  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bevilac- 
quas were  sitting  around  on  chairs, 
wooden  boxes,  and  barrels.  In  the 


center  of  the  table  were  a  large 
bowl  of  potatoes ;  a  plate  of  bis- 
cuits ;  and,  on  a  tiny  silver  platter, 
that  skinny  little  chicken.  Now  that 
its  feathers  were  off,  it  looked 
smaller  than  ever.  The  flesh  of  it 
was  wrinkled,  and  the  breast  was 
pinched  and  thin.  Through  the 
window  I  could  hear  all  the  Bevil- 
acquas  talking. 

"Let  us  eat!"  said  a  little  girl 
about  ten  years  of  age.  *T  can 
hardly  wait  because  never  have  I 
tasted  chicken." 

"Nor  I,"  echoed  a  little  boy.  "Let 
us  eat." 

"What  are  we  waiting  for?" 
shouted  a  woman. 

"Such  a  chicken!"  bellowed  an 
old  man. 

They  all  sat  around  clutching 
their  knives  and  forks  in  front  of 
them.  They  licked  their  lips  and 
rubbed  their  stomachs.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  painting  I  had  seen  showing 
a  pack  of  hungry  lions  surrounding 
a  dead  sparrow. 

Mama     raised     her     hand     for 


"They    require    you    to    have    perfect 
vision,  then  teach  you  to  fly  blind." 
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silence.  "We  must  all  be  patient," 
she  told  them.  "None  of  us  can 
eat  until  the  arrival  of  our  friend 
the  American.  After  all,  it  is  his 
chicken.  And  remember,  all  of  you, 
to  thank  him  when  he  comes." 

I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Slowly  I  moved  away  from  the 
window,  then  quietly  slipped 
through  the  woods  in  the  direction 
of  the  mess  hall.  On  my  way  I 
stopped  a  man  driving  a  cart  and 
gave  him  a  note  to  deliver  to  Mama 
Bevilacqua.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
sorry  but  that  suddenly  Fd  been 
called  away  for  temporary  duty  in 
another  town. 

When  I  reached  the  mess  hall, 
dinner  was  over.  The  British 
private  was  just  finishing  a  plate 
of  bully  beef,  biscuits,  and  beans. 
He  looked  up  as  I  entered. 

"Well,  Yank,"  he  said,  "how  was 
the  feast  at  the  Bevilacquas  ?" 

"Oh,  fine,"  I  answered.  "Simply 
fine." 

"Then  you  had  a  nice  Thanks- 
giving?" 

I  thought  for  a  moment  about 
the  Bevilacquas  sitting  around  the 
table — Bevilacquas  from  Amalfi, 
Naples,  Santa  Maria,  and  perhaps 
even  as  far  north  as  Roccamonfina. 
I  remembered  their  lean  and  hun- 
gry looks  and  how  their  eyes  lit 
up  when  they  saw  that  little 
chicken.  I  thought  about  the  little 
girl  and  the  l)oy  who  never  before 
had  even  tasted  chicken.  I  thought 
about  how  much  they  must  he  en-  i 
joying  it  even  though  it  was  so 
small. 

"Yes,"  I  said  finally,  "I  had  a 
very  nice  Thanksgiving." 

Deftly  T  stole  a  biscuit  off  his 
plate  and  dashed  out  the  door. 


LIM  HUES 


mi  the  ZaiUo^ 

/7VERY  AUTUMN,  ill  accordancc 
Cy  with  long-established  custom, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
issues  a  proclamation.  It  calls 
upon  all  Americans  to  pause  in 
their  activities  to  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  blessings  re- 
ceived. 

Though  regular,  national  ob- 
servance of  the  day  began  with 
President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
in  1863,  Thanksgiving  originated 
centuries  earlier,  with  the  New 
England  colonists. 

Gratitude  for  such  simple  things 
as  food  and  shelter  is  more  easily 
experienced  by  those  who  have 
gone  without.  Bleak  New  England 
winters,  when  pioneer  parents  were 
not  sure  they  could  secure  enough 
food  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, furnish  a  background  where 
the  glow  of  thankfvilness  for  little 
things  shines  brightly. 

It  was  natural  for  the  early  set- 
tlers, dependent  as  they  were  on 
fertility  of  soil  and  good  weather, 
to  be  conscious  that  this  is  God's 
world.  Today's  freezers  full  of 
food,  well-stocked  groceries  near- 
by, steam-heated  and  air-cooled 
buildings,  and  fast  and  easy  trans- 
portation somehow  remind  us  more 
of  man's  ingenuity  than  of  God's 
goodness  and  greatness. 

America  has  continued  the  ob- 
servance of  an  annual  Thanksgiv- 
ing as  we  have  grown  into  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  but  the 
measure  of  the  country's  gratitude 


has  not  expanded  with  our  v(^ealth. 
The  most  grateful  among  us  may 
be  those  who  haA^e  the  least,  as 
gauged  by  material  standards.  For 
many.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  just 
another  holiday  given  over  to  fes- 
tivities rather  than  a  day  of  special 
recognition  of  Him  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow. 

With  scarcely  a  thought  of  grati- 
tude, we  take  for  granted  life, 
health,  opportunity  for  abundant 
living,  work,  play,  friends,  free- 
dom, and  the  right  to  worship. 
Some  may  come  nearer  being  grate- 
ful for  the  right  to  refrain  from 
worship,  failing  to  know  what 
satisfaction  can  come  from  an 
awareness  of  God. 

Thanksgiving  is  one  religious 
holiday  in  .which  all  faiths  can  join. 
But  join  for  what?  Not  just  to 
celebrate  a  day  away  from  the  job, 
a  home-going  day,  a  day  foi*  sports 
or  a  day  of  feasting,  but  to  recog- 
nize God's  goodness  as  well. 

Wherever  service  people  are 
stationed  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
there  will  be  feasting.  Uncle  Sam 
takes  care  of  that.  But  he  also  pro- 
vides chapels  and  chaplains,  and  a 
chance  for  everyone  to  pause  a 
while  for  a  service  of  thanksgiving. 
God  will  get  along  even  though  no 
one  thanks  him,  but  recognition  of 
our  indebtedness  to  him  is  neces- 
sary to  our  spiritual  growth  and 
well-being.  Let  Thanksgiving  be  a 
day  of  gladness,  with  laughter,  fun, 
and  feasting;  but  let  it  be  also  the 
kind  of  day  for  which  it  is  set  apart ! 

Bless,  O  my  soul,  the  Lord  thy  God, 

And  not  forgetful  be 
Of  all  his  gracious  benefits 

He  hath  bestowed  on  thee. 

— The  Scottish  Psalter,  1650 
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THERE  NEVER  had  becii  anything 
Hke  it  in  the  history  of  profes- 
sional football,  and  it's  doubtful  if 
there  ever  will  be  anything  like  it 
again.  We're  talking  about  the 
game  in  which  the  Chicago  Bears 
mauled  the  Washington  Redskins 
7Z  to  0  in  the  Nation's  Capital  back 
in  1940.  And,  mind  you,  in  a 
championship  game  at  that ! 

Here  were  the  Western  and 
Eastern  champions  of  the  National 
Football  League  meeting  for  the 
title  of  league  champion  in  a  game 
that  was  slated  to  be  another  bruis- 
ing, nip-and-tuck  heart  stopper 
such  as  the  same  two  teams  had 
staged  just  a  fortnight  before.  In 
the  earlier  game,  thanks  to  a  last- 
minute,  game-saving  tackle  by  little 
Dick  Todd  (recently  appointed 
head  coach  of  the  Redskins),  who 
had  pulled  George  MacAfee  down 
from  behind  on  the  three-yard  line, 
the  Redskins  had  won — but  only  by 
the  score  of  7  to  3.  Certainly  no 
omen  of  the  score  to  come ! 
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73-0 


Bill  Dismer,  Jr. 


There  are  many  who  say  that  the 
seeds  of  the  Bears'  wrath  which 
exploded  in  the  championship  game 
were  planted  by  the  day-after  com- 
ments of  the  earlier  meeting. 
George  Marshall,  the  Redskins' 
loquacious  owner,  openly  made 
such  statements  as,  ''The  Bears  are 
yellow,"  and  ''They'll  never  beat 
the  Redskins."  And  Washington's 
normally  sophisticated  populace 
couldn't  get  too  high  on  their  be- 
loved Redskins.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
Capital's  many  Lions  clubs  feted 
them  at  a  luncheon  just  two  days 
before  the  season-ending  disaster, 
and  they  were  introduced  as  "the 
world's  greatest  football  team." 

The  setting  for  the  epoch-making 
affair  (who  could  term  it  a  game 
or  a  contest  in  view  of  the  final 
score?)  was  ideal.  The  day  was 
clear,  the  temperature  crisp,  the 
stands  packed  to  the  limit  of  Grif- 
fith Stadium's  capacity — 34,509. 
And  if  there  were  any  in  that  vast 
assemblage  who  liked  the  Bears' 


chances,  they  were  well  concealed. 

Lightning  wasn't  long  in  strik- 
ing. On  the  second  running  play  of 
the  game  Bill  Osmanski,  the  Bears' 
hard-driving  fullback,  rammed  a 
hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  Skins' 
line  and  romped  sixty-two  yards 
for  the  first  of  the  day's  eleven 
touchdowns. 

But  the  next  moment  the  Red- 
skins appeared  to  be  back  in  the 
game.  For,  following  the  ensuing 
kickoff  by  the  Bears,  Sammy 
B  a  u  g  h — Washington's  peerless 
passer — found  All-League  End 
Charlie  Malone  wide  open  on  the 
Bears'  five-yard  line  and  pitched  a 
perfect  pass  right  into  his  arms. 
But  — !  P^^t —  Malone  dropped  the 
ball ! 

Later  Baugh  was  asked  what  he 
thought  the  final  score  might  have 
been  had  ]\Ialone  held  on  and 
scored — because  a  few  thought  the 
entire  complexion  of  the  game 
might  have  been  changed  had  the 
Redskins  tied  the  score  at  that 
point.  But  Baugh,  always  a  frank- 
spoken  individual,  replied :  "It 
would  have  been  73  to  7.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing could  have  stopped  the  Bears 
that  day." 

From  then  on  the  game  devel- 
oped into  a  routine  rout.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  it  was  21-0  ; 
at  half-time,  28-0.  And  then  the 
Bears  started  to  pour  it  on  in 
earnest :  28  more  points  in  the 
third  quarter  and  a  final  17  in  the 
fourth.  The  Redskins'  manage- 
ment, which  normally  allows  fans 
sitting  behind  the  goal  posts  to 
keep  any  ball  kicked  into  the  stands 
following  points  after  touchdowns, 
had  to  make  a  plea  to  the  fans  to 
return  the  ball  after  the  eighth  pig- 
skin had  been  booted  off  the  play- 


ing field.  They  had  run  out  of  balls  ! 

Specific  angles  on  this  singular 
game  to  end  all  games  are  too 
numerous  to  record.  But  none  of 
the  thousands  there  ever  will  forget 
an  announcement  over  the  public- 
address  system  during  the  third 
quarter.  Hitherto,  just  as  they  do 
today,  the  Redskins  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  have  season  tickets 
bought  and  presented  as  Christmas 
presents.  But  even  the  most  loyal 
Redskin  rooter  had  to  admit  that 
the  most  ill-timed  announcement 
of  all  time  came  when,  with  the 
Bears  holding  a  56-0  lead,  the  an- 
nouncer said :  "ReserA^ations  for 
next  year's  season  tickets.  .  .  ."  He 
never  got  any  further.  A  stadium- 
ful  of  boos  drowned  out  all  else. 

Like  Fred  Merkle's  boner  which 
cost  John  McGraw's  Giants  a  pen- 
nant, and  like  the  game  in  which 
occurred  the  only  unassisted  triple 
play  in  World  Series  baseball  and 
its  first  home  run  with  the  bases 
filled,  this  game  still  provides  hot- 
stove  league  comment  wherever 
sports  stories  are  told. 

But  one  of  the  more  ludicrous 
incidents  was  recounted  by  a 
Washington  sportswriter  vacation- 
ing in  Florida  on  that  infamous 
day.  Away  from  a  radio  all  day 
and  completely  unaware  of  the  fab- 
ulous ending,  this  young  man  called 
the  !\Tiami  office  of  the  Associated 


to 


get 


the    Redskin-Bear      wire  chief  on  that?"  pursued  the 


Press 
score. 

"Seventy-three    to    0,     Bears," 
announced  the  AP  operator. 

"You  mean  7  to  3,  don't  you?" 
innocently  asked  the  D.C.   scribe. 

"No,  it  was  73  to  0." 

"Would  you  mind  checking  your 


unbelieving  writer. 

"No  use.  That's  the  score." 
"Oh,  what  a  bunch  of  dunder- 
heads YOU  are,"  snapped  one  of 
the  Capital's  better  sportswriters. 
"You  laiow  darn  well  it  wasn't 
73  to  0."  And  he  hung  up. 


Nicknames  of  College  Elevens 

by  Joseph  C.  Stacey 

(Answers  on  page  27) 

How  many  of  the  major  college  football  teams  listed  below  do  you 
recognize  by  their  nicknames  ?  Match  up  the  columns,  which  are  given 
in  jumbled  order.  A  score  of  18  is  passing;  19-24  is  good;  25-26  is 
excellent. 
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1.  "Crimson  Tide" 

2.  "Boilermakers" 

3.  "Cornhuskers" 

4.  "Hoosiers" 

5.  "Wolverines" 

6.  "Wildcats" 

7.  "Gophers" 

8.  "Indians" 

9.  "Tarheels" 

10.  "Hurricanes" 

11.  "Mustangs" 

12.  "Longhorns" 

13.  "Huskies" 

14.  "Hawkeyes" 

15.  "Owls" 

16.  "Nittany  Lions" 

17.  "Spartans" 

18.  "Terrapins" 

19.  "Volunteers" 

20.  "Badgers" 

21.  "Trojans" 

22.  "Lions" 

23.  "Sooners" 

24.  "Blue   Devils" 

25.  "Eagles" 

26.  "Fighting  Irish" 


(a)  Boston  College 

(b)  Columbia 

(c)  Notre   Dame 

(d)  Oklahoma 

(e)  Washington 

(f)  Tennessee 

(g*)   Michigan  State 

(h)   Southern  California 

(i)  Alabama 

(j)   Indiana 

(k)   Duke 

(1)   Wisconsin 

(m)  Penn.  State 

(n)   Michigan 

(o)   Minnesota 

(p)   Miami 

(q)   Iowa 

(r)   Purdue 

(s)   Northwestern 

(t)   Southern  Methodist 

(u)   Maryland 

(v)   Texas 

(w)   Rice 

(x)   Nebraska 

(y)   North  Carolina 

(z)   Stanford 


You  may  haA'e  seen  the  adver- 
tisement "Clip,  Sell  News 
Items,"  with  detailed  instructions 
and  market  list  all  for  one  dollar. 
Well,  the  truth  is  that  national 
trade  mao-azines  actually  do  buv 
items  clipped  from  local  newspa- 
pers. Instructions  are  hardly  neces- 
sary if  you  will  read  and  study  the 
trade  magazines  and  check  for 
yourself  just  what  is  being  used. 
These  buying  markets  for  local 
newspaper  items  include  bakery 
magazines,  druggist  magazines  and 
many  other  publications  that  pay 
space  rates  based  on  the  news  value 
of  the  item  submitted. 

For  example.  Corinne  Johnson, 
a  department  editor,  selects  some 
of  the  items  for  reprint  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  (Pleasantville, 
N.Y.).  These  include  epigrams  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  type 
and  jokes  such  as  those  appearing 
in  the  Laugh  Book  (Wichita, 
Kan.).  I  have  had  published  epi- 
grams and  jokes  reprinted  which 
were  obviously  clipped  and  sent  in 
by  someone  else,  and  yet  we  both 
received  payment. 

The  only  trade  secret  involved  is 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  what 
these  trade  magazines  use  in  the 
way  of  newspaper  clippings.  Prac- 


fade^  ^Aoftlcd  Sala& 

tically  none  of  them  use  material 
carried  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  United  Press,  the  International 
News  Service,  syndicated  articles, 
news  services,  or  nationally  cir- 
culated magazines. 

Items  especially  desired  are  local 
clippings  that  concern  your  local 
area,  people,  or  business  firms.  Na- 
tionally circulated  news  items  can 
be  clipped  by  the  editors  them- 
selves, as  their  coverage  is  exten- 
sive. Timely  clips  are  not  wanted, 
as  they  lose  their  news  value  by  the 
time  the  editor  receives  them. 

The  rules  for  submitting  news 
clippings  are  simple.  Neatly  clip 
the  complete  news  item,  including 
pictures,  and  paste  it  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  along  with  the  date  the  clip- 
ping appeared,  the  name  of  the 
newspaper,  the  name  of  the  city  or 
town  where  published,  and  your 
own  full  name  and  address.  Clip- 
pings not  used  are  seldom  returned. 
However,  if  you  want  their  return, 
the  usual  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  must  be  inclosed. 

While  you  are  clipping  3^our 
items,  you  will  occasionally  come 
across  unusual  fillers :  items  about 
sports  personalities,  strange  food 
facts,  science,  oddities  of  nature, 
odd    state    and    local   laws.    These 
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ordinarily  appear  at  little  spots  at 
the  bottom  of  news  articles  to  take 
np  the  slack  space.  For  these  the 
following  are  good  markets : 

Boys'  Life  (25c ;  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.Y.)  pays  a  dollar 
for  every  "Do  You  Know  That?" 
with  source  of  information  or  sub- 
stantiating facts  wherever  possible. 

Sports  Magazine  (25c;  address 
Bifif  Bennett,  Sportalk,  205  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.)  pays  five  dollars  and 
ten  dollars  for  items  about  any 
sports  personality. 

Words  and  Pictures  Service  (61- 
30  156th  Street,  Flushing,  N.Y.) 
pays  three  dollars  and  five  dollars 
for  unusual  items  on  oddities  de- 
scribed in  fifty  words  or  less.  Com- 
plete information  is  available  if  you 
will  send  a  large  stamped  envelope 
to  Joseph  R.  Fabian. 

A  World  of  Food  (Leo  Reiner, 
editor,  104  East  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.Y.)  pays  five 
dollars  for  strange  food  facts  ac- 
cepted. 

Study  the  "Spots"  department, 
True  Detective  Magai^ine  (25c; 
205  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.),  which  uses  brief, 
true  police  and  crime-detecting 
items  of  unusual  nature  accom- 
panied by  newspaper  clippings. 

Straight  (The  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Company,  20  East  Central 
Parkway,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio) 
uses  news  of  teen-agers  who  have 
won  contests,  pursued  interesting 
hobbies,  found  unusual  ways  of 
making  money,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

John  D:  Stanard  News  Service 
/P.O.  Drawer  S-1566,  Chatta- 
nooga 1,  Tcnn.)  uses  thousands  of 
clippings  regularly,  paying  five  dol- 
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lars  for  news  feature  stories  suit- 
able for  rewriting  as  trade  journal 
articles.  Questions  concerning  re- 
quirements should  be  sent  direct  to 
Mr.  Stanard  with  a  large  stamped, 
self -addressed  envelope  for  reply. 

Drug  Features,  at  the  same  ad- 
dress, pays  one  dollar  to  five  dollars 
on  acceptance  for  news  stories 
clipped  from  local  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers  concerning  drugstores, 
pharmacists,  and  drugstore  clerks 
whose  accomplishments  or  hobbies 
make  them  newsworthy. 

John  Campbell  (P.O.  Box  F-13, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.)  pays 
one  dollar  for  accepted  newspaper 
clippings  of  book  reviews,  or  news 
items  about  books  to  be  published 
by  authors  residing  in  your  local 
area ;  meetings  of  writer  clubs ;  re- 
ports of  talks  by  writers ;  and  ad- 
vertisements of  books  by  local  au- 
thors. 

There  is  no  age  limit  to  those 
who  may  earn  a  spare-time  income 
clipping  news  items.  The  Safety 
Legion  Pilot  (25c:  Berne,  Ind. ), 
for  example,  uses  clippings  about 
safety  and  good  sportsmanship 
from  youngsters  who  read  the  mag- 
azine. 

And  if  you  become  a  father  or  a 
mother  and  distribute  a  unique 
birth  announcement,  send  a  copy 
of  it  to  Redhook  (Dept.  A,  Fillers 
Editor,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  38,  N.Y.).  The  best  birth 
announcement  submitted  each 
month  gets  fifty  dollars. 

The  clipping  of  a  news  item  ac- 
compan3qng  a  question  and  answer 
based  on  that  item  is  worth  two 
dollars  if  used  by  This  Week  (Tom 
Henry,  "Quiz  'Em"  Department, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.). 


Hygiene  Magazine  (Evanston, 
Illinois)  pays  a  dollar  each  for 
news  items  about  dentists  with 
hobbies. 

Want  Ad  Wonders  (address 
Howard  Parish,  Daily  News 
Tower,  Miami,  Fla.)  pays  a  dollar 
for  each  true  result  story  from  an 
unusual  want  ad. 

The  feature  editor  of  Front  Page 
Detective  (261  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.)  pays  a  dollar  for 
each  news  item  accepted  for  his 
"Front  Page  Case  Book."  The  item 
must  include  the  names  of  persons 
involved,  the  date  and  place  of  oc- 
currence, the  source,  and  your 
name  and  address. 

Seng  Book  (1450  North  Dayton 
Street,  Chicago  22,  111.)  uses  clip- 
pings of  unusual  furniture  adver- 
tisements. It  pays  ten  dollars  for 
each  clever  retail  furniture  ad  ac- 
companied by  100  to  500  words 
describing  results  obtained  by  the 
company  using  the  ad.  Study  a 
copy  of  Seng  Book  before  sub- 
mitting any  of  your  work. 

Recreational  Review-L  e  a  d  e  r 
(40c;  P.O.  Box  181,  Murray  Hill 
Station,  New  York  16,  N.Y.)  uses 
news  items  pertaining  to  recrea- 
tional activities,  complete  as  to 
who,  what,  when,  where,  why  and 
how.  The  magazine  is  slanted  to 
the  interests  of  recreational  lead- 
ers who  think. 

Pathfinder  Nezvs  Magazine 
(ISc:  Rov  Hoopes,  "Overseas 
Wit"  Department  1323  M  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.)  pays  five 
.  dollars  for  clippings  of  quips,  anec- 
dotes, cartoons,  press  comments,  or 
jokes  from  a  foreign  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Include  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  or  publication,  the  city 
and  country  of  publication,  and  a 


translation  if  the  item  is  written 
in  a  foreign  language. 

Coronet  (''Unfurled  from  the 
Show  World"  Department,  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.)  pays  on  publication  for  gags 
heard  on  the  radio,  quips  from 
stage  or  screen,  and  anecdotes 
about  show  business.  Give  source 
of  the  material  you  submit. 

Catholic  Digest  (35c;  41  East 
Eighth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
pays  twenty-fiA^e  dollars  for  ac- 
cepted brief  quotations  under  the 
title  of  'This  Struck  Me."  Check 
one  issue  to  note  the  explanatory 
introduction  necessary  with  each 
accepted  quotation. 

New  Liberty  Magazine  (Medical 
Arts  Building,  Guy  &  Sherbrooke, 
Montreal,  Quebec)  pays  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  best  joke  ac- 
cepted each  month  in  the  "My  Fa- 
vorite Joke"  department. 

While  doing  your  clipping  you 
should  pay  some  attention  to  sort- 
ing out  related  items  so  that,  when 
revised  and  given  a  bright  title, 
they  can  be  sold  as  filler  items  in 
the  following  style : 

The  January  1952  issue  of  the 
Laugh  Book  published  a  series  of 
news  items  titled  "Wicked  Items 
from  the  Press,"  containing  such 
as  this : 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral prominent  townsmen,  and  the 
guest  speaker  gave  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  their  past  wives,  up  to  the 
present  time. — New  Jersey   Weekly. 

The  same  issue  had  this :  "You 
Can't  Keep  a  Good  Man  Down." 
Four    assembled    newspaper    clip- 

(Confimied  on  page  21) 
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ghway 
to  the 
Clouds 


Ben  Masselink 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FLY  and 
can't  afford  an  airplane,  if  you 
like  the  sea  and  can't  afford  a 
boat,  then  drive  down  the  Florida 
Keys  in  your  automobile. 

On  the  soaring  bridges  your  car 
becomes  an  airplane.  You  approach 
on  the  straight  white  runway  and 
then  suddenly  you  are  climbing  up 
and  over  the  sea.  Below  you  are 
splotches  of  green  land  resting 
quietly  on  the  blue  water.  Ahead 
is  the  fine  line  of  the  horizon. 

On  narrow  spits  of  land  your  car 
becomes  a  speedboat.  The  hood  of 
your  car  is  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
splitting  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
from  the  Atlantic. 

The  Keys  are  the  Bahamas  by 
car,  a  hundred-mile  string  of 
islands  in  the  shadow  of  Florida 
tied  together  by  great  slabs  of  con- 
crete. On  the  map  it  looks  as  if 
Florida,  when  dropped  into  posi- 
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tion,  dribbled  a  little.  Clods  of 
earth  fell  off  this  flat,  finger-shaped 
piece  of  land  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. And  although  these  clods,  the 
Keys,  are  shaped  like  the  near-by 
Bahamas,  they  are  physically  mere 
dribblings  of  the  Peninsula.  Some 
fell  out  of  the  Everglades;  and 
these  Keys  are  mangrove  and 
Carribean  pine,  cabbage  palm  and 
palmetto.  Some  broke  off  the 
beaches ;  and  their  crushed-shell 
sand  is  shadowed  by  coconut  palms. 
The  Keys  are  pieces  of  Florida  and 
not  related  to  the  pink  sand  Cays 
of  the  Bahamas. 

Key  Largo,  the  first  bead  in  this 
crude  necklace,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Overseas  Highway.  For  thirty 
miles  the  road  cuts  through  the 
tangle  of  mangrove  and  pine  and 
then  zooms  up  over  the  sea,  the 
deep  channels,  dipping  down  to 
touch  and  run  across  the  spits  of 


land.  Plantation  Key,  Windley 
Key,  Upper  Matecumbe.  Fishing- 
camps  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
fresh-bait  signs,  small  shacklike 
cafes  featuring  Key  lime  pie  and 
turtle  steak. 

On  Plantation  Key  is  McKee's 
Museum  of  Sunken  Treasure  dis- 
playing gold  doubloons,  pieces  of 
eight,  bars  of  silver  bullion  found 
in  the  coral-crusted  remains  of  an 
old  Spanish  galleon  wrecked  years 
ago  on  the  near-by  reefs. 

On  the  lower  tip  of  Plantation 
Key  is  the  Theatre  of  the  Sea.  Por- 
poises eat  from  your  hand,  and 
giant  rays  glide  by  like  cloud  shad- 
ows. 

On  the  bridges  are  the  fisher- 
men, pressed  against  the  railing, 
staring  down  their  lines  into  the 
water.  In  the  gutters  are  their  fish, 
stiflF  now,  colorless. 

Past  Lower  Matecumbe  and  the 
Upper  Toll  Gate  ($1.00  for  car 
and  driver,  25c  for  each  passenger) 
the  bridges  are  longer  and  higher 
and  the  water  is  deeper  and  clearer. 
The  southern  tip  of  Long  Key  is 
lazy  with  coconut  palms  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  sandy  beach.  Then 
Marathon  in  the  heart  of  the  Keys, 
the  center  of  sport  fishing,  the  sec- 
ond-largest community  on  the 
Keys.  Motels  and  cafes,  bars  and 
tackle  shops,  bottom  fishing  boats 
and  outriggers. 

Now  onto  the  most  famous  of 
bridges,  the  gentlv  curving  seven- 
mile  bridge.  You  fly  over  the  beige 
design  of  the  flats  where  the  bone- 
fishermen  pole  their  skiffs,  over  the 
deeper  rushing  channels  where  the 
big  jewfish  and  jack  drift  in  with 
the  tide.  Under  the  brids^e,  forgot- 
ton  by  the  sizzling  traffic,  is  tiny 
Pigeon  Key.  Headquarters  for  the 


Overseas  Road  and  Toll  Bridge 
District,  Pigeon  Key  is  a  slice  of 
the  Bahamas.  Rustling  palms,  white 
frame  cottages  on  stilts  above  the 
green  grass.  Li  1912  it  was  used  as 
headquarters  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Construction  Gang  and  was 
known  as  the  world's  smallest  in- 
habited  island. 

The  Bahia  Honda  Bridge  is  the 
highest  in  the  Keys,  soaring  sixty- 
five  feet  above  the  deep  channel. 
Climbing  up  it — the  railing  rushing 
b}^  clipety,  clipety,  clipety — you 
are  certain  that  this  is  the  highway 
to  the  clouds,  that  this  narrow  ce- 
ment ribbon  drops  off  the  horizon, 
and  that  you  will  fall  lazily  into 
whatever  is  beyond.  But  at  the 
peak  of  your  climb,  the  stalling 
point,  the  nose  of  your  car  dips 
down  and  you  dive  toward  the 
water  in  a  screaming  left  bank. 

At  Big  Pine  this  arc  of  Keys, 
which  runs  gradually  from  south  to 
southwest,  turns  into  the  Avest.  It  is 
easy  to  mix  directions.  You  think, 
naturalh^  that  the  Keys  fall  awav 
to  the  south  instead  of  the  west. 

You're  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
United  States,  and  it's  not  hard  to 
imagine  that  great  sprawling  land 
to  the  north.  I  picture  it  floating  on 
the  blue  water — California  way 
over  there  and  Maine  way  up  there. 
I  see  it  flat  and  colored  like  the 
map,  one  state  pink,  another  green. 

Ramrod  Key,  Cud  joe  Key, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Saddlebunch,  Boca 
Chica,  and  finally  the  end  of  the 
road — Key  West.  This  is  the 
southernmost  city  in  the  United 
States,  the  end  of  Highway  One, 
which  w^as  born  in  Fort  Kent, 
Maine.  Key  West,  once  a  brawling 
wreckers'  town,  still  brawling,  now 
with  sailors  and  shrimpers.  Noisy, 
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bright  streets  at  night,  quiet  and 
lacy  with  pahiis  in  the  day.  A  West 
Indian  town  belonging  to,  dangling 
from  the  sensible  United  States. 

Key  West  was  once  called  the 
crossroads  of  the  Caribbean.  Gal- 
leons sailing  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Gnlf  ports  found 
themselves  in  treacherous  waters. 
Underneath  their  timbers  flowed 
the  warm  but  angry  Gulf  Stream ; 
on  one  side  lay  the  Bahama  Banks, 
on  the  other  the  razor-l:)ack  reefs 
of  the  Keys.  Again  and  again  ships 
piled  onto  these  hidden  coral  reefs, 
spilled  their  doubloons  into  the 
clear  water.  The  first  wreckers  or 
salvagers  were  the  Key  Indians.  At 
the  sight  of  gold  and  silver,  silks 
and  rum,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
kill  those  sailors  who  had  escaped 
the  sea.  When  the  British  nuds^ed 
the  Spaniards  out  of  this  part  of 
Florida,  the  Indians  fled  to  Cuba, 
and  the  Bahamian  ''Conchs"  took 
over.  Not  as  bloodthirsty  as  the 
Indians,  they  first  helped  the  sail- 
ors ashore,  then  salvaged  the  car- 
goes. 

Commerce  thickened  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico's  ports  and  the  out- 
side. The  reefs'  greedy  claws  raked 
in  more  and  more.  When  the 
United  States  bought  Florida, 
wrecking  stations  were  established. 

Cargoes  were  rich :  gold  and  sil- 
ver, brocades  and  silks,  fine  wines 
and  liquors.  Wrecking  became  big 
business.  By  1835  twenty  wrecking 
boats  patrolled  the  Keys.  From  500 
wrecks  between  1850  and  1860  the 
sum  of  sixteen  million  dollars  was 
netted  on  boat  value  alone. 

But  in  1852  a  110-foot  light- 
house was  erected  at  Carsyfort 
Reef  in  the  north.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  series  of  lighthouses 
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now  in  operation.  Pirates  were 
routed  by  Commodore  David  Por- 
ter, and  the  Coast  Guard  discour- 
aged the  wreckers. 

Because  water  was  the  only 
me^ns  of  transportation,  the  Keys 
were  settled  before  the  Florida 
mainland.  In  1862  Key  West  was 
the  largest  city  in  Florida.  To  reach 
the  state  capital  from  Key  West 
legislators  sailed  to  New  York  and 
took  the  train  from  there  to  Talla- 
hassee. Mail  was  carried  to  Key 
West  by  ships  en  route  to  Cuba. 
Lumber  and  building  materials 
came  from  wreckage.  Many  of  the 
houses  still  standing  in  Key  West 
were  floated  over  from  the  Baha- 
mas on  rafts. 

In  1905  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad  began  the  gigantic  job  of 
tying  the  Keys  together  with 
strings  of  steel.  Seven  years  and 
twenty  million  dollars  later  the  first 
passenger  train  puffed  into  Key 
West. 

But  the  hurricane  and  tidal  wave 
of  1935  changed  the  means  of 
transportation  down  the  Keys. 
After  their  messy  job,  bridges  were 
torn  apart,  rails  twisted.  The 
Florida  East  Coast  decided  against 
rebuilding  the  tracks  and  began 
construction  of  the  Overseas  High- 
way. Pilings  were  strengthened. 
Remaining  bridges  were  split  and 
widened  for  the  two-lane  highway. 
Untwisted  railway  tracks  were 
painted  silver  and  used  as  railings. 

Now  these  islands  are  accessible 
to  the  casual  motorist.  Now  you 
can  fly  over  the  elevated  highway 
into  the  setting  sun,  glide  easily 
above  the  rusty  reefs  that,  not  so 
long  ago,  punched  holes  into  portly 
galleons. 


The  Call  to  Quest 


Raymond  M.  Veh 


MAN  is  a  natural  seeker.  He  is 
always  in  search  of  some- 
thing. Sometimes  he  is  in  quest  of 
adventure,  sometimes  of  happiness, 
sometimes  of  truth.  The  educator 
is  always  searching  for  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning, 
the  medical  man  for  the  cause  and 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  phi- 
lospher  for  truth. 

The  quest  for  truth  has  led  man 
into  the  frozen  North,  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  into  the  for- 
ests, on  long  journeys,  and  into 
dangerous  places.  Sometimes  these 
quests  are  of  little  moment,  and 
sometimes   they   are   sublime. 

Legend  tells  us  that  Diogenes, 
a  Stoic  philosopher  of  ancient 
Greece,  used  to  live  in  a  tub  to 
show  people  that  a  palatial  resi- 
dence was  not  essential  to  happi- 
ness, and  that  he  used  to  go  about 
the  streets  of  Athens  with  a  lan- 
tern in  the  daytime  looking  for  an 
honest  man.  The  method  used  by 
Diogenes  was  unique,  but  the  quest 
itself  was  not.  We  are  still  seeking 
honest  men. 

The  most  inspiring  pages  of  hu- 
man history  are  those  written  in 
terms  of  quest.  The  lines  of  those 
pages  upon  which  we  love  to  linger 
are  those  which  record  the  names 
of  our  heroes  and  heroines.  Again 
and  again  we  listen  to  the  fascinat- 
ing stories  of  trophies  won  in  many 


a  conflict  through  all  the  ages.  To 
hear  the  stories  of  how  they  were 
gained — under  what  besetting  cir- 
cumstances ;  against  what  odds  of 
difficulty,  danger,  treason,  and  all 
the  rest — lifts  us  above  the  prosaic 
and  common  life  which  most  of  us 
live. 

We  would  find  the  Bible  thrilling 
if  we  learned  to  read  it  in  the  atti- 
tude of  tracing  a  great  quest  of 
man  for  God — and  of  God  for  man. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  illustrious 
galaxy  through  the  generations  of 
Hebrew  and  early  Christian  his- 
tory. Picture  Moses  in  Pharaoh's 
magnificent  court,  later  leading  his 
people  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  wilderness  into  the  Promised 
Land.  See  youthful  David  meet 
the  giant  Goliath,  only  to  triumph 
over  him.  Liiagine  Paul  as  the 
Jewish  tentmaker  setting  out  on  a 
quest  which  ended  in  turning  the 
Roman  world  "upside  down."  Pic- 
ture the  many  quests  from  the  peri- 
od of  the  Crusades  on  through 
the  times  of  Luther,  Knox,  Living- 
stone, IMackay,  down  to  our  present 
generation. 

Great  quests  have  always  called 
youth  to  difficult  tasks.  Whether 
the  quests  were  for  loA^e  or  fame 
or  faith,  thev  demanded  all  that 
youth  could  give.  It  might  be  a  Sir 
Galahad  searching  for  the  Holy 
Grail,  a  Joan  of  Arc  following  her 
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visions,  or  a  Lindbergh  settino;  out 
through  the  darkness  for  a  distant 
shore.  In  every  quest  youths  have 
gone  out  in  the  spirit  of  confidence, 
not  afraid  to  venture  straight  ahead 
beHeving  that  all  things  are  possi- 
ble. 

Youth  is  constantly  challenged 
by  the  impossible.  ''Impossible?" 
questions  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling. 
''That  word  is  a  physical  word,  not 
a  moral  one.  Who  dares  to  set 
limits  to  the  possibility  of  moral 
achievements  ?  Who  knows  whether 
it  is  possible  or  not  ?"  Youth  alone 
says  things  are  not  impossible. 

Youth  is  not  afraid  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Consider  Garibaldi,  the 
military    leader    who    called    the 


youth  of  Italy  to  go  on  a  quest. 
He  knew  the  hero  stuff  of  his 
youthful  followers.  For  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  saving  Italy  he 
challenged  his  men  thus : 

I  offer  you  enlistment; 

I    offer    you    cold    nights    and    days 

under  the  hot  burning  sun. 
I  offer  you  poor  food,  long  marches, 

desperate  battles  and  ITALY. 

Like  Garibaldi  facing  his  com- 
rades, L  off'er  you  enlistment  in  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  offer  you 
unceasing  toil,  a  difficult  task,  the 
test  of  fire,  hard-contested  battles. 
But  I  offer  you  life — abundant, 
thrilling,    eternal. 


TRAINING  CAMP:  12:00  P.M 

Midnight, 

And  this  is  a  ghost  town : 

Phantom  guards  walking  samely 

To  and  fro  over  their  strict  haunts ; 

Lonesome  trucks  lumberins:  noisilv 

Over  the  misted  streets 

Drive  into  oblivion. 

One  sharp  challenge  cuts  the  stillness 

As  a  soldier-of-the-post  passes 

To  find  his  identical  barrack 

And  stumble  exhaustedly 

Into  his  narrow  bunk. 

Automatically  back  and  forth 
The  lone  guard  stirs  the  night, 
And  only  the  wind  thrashing 
Through  close  trees  gives  voice 
To  the  midnight's  loneliness. 

— Lee  Richard  Hayman 
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By  John  E.  Crouse 


STAN  found  the  beach  was  de- 
serted at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  except  for  a  lone  fisher- 
man casting  in  the  surf.  Back  of 
Stan  the  famed  boardwalk  was 
almost  equally  quiet  and  lonesome 
as  he  picked  his  way  through  the 
already  hot  white  sand.  He  sat 
down,  placed  his  book  alongside 
him,  and  watched  the  breakers  roll 
in. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time 
he  was  aware  that  she  was  on  the 
beach.  About  a  hundred  yards 
away  she  dropped  her  bag  and 
spread  out  the  blanket  and  sat 
down,  starting  to  rub  lotion  on  her 
arms. 

Stan  picked  up  his  book  and 
walked  over  to  where  she  was 
sitting.  She  looked  up  inquiringly 
as  he  paused  in  front  of  her. 

"I  saw  you  here  yesterday,  and 
since  we're  the  only  ones  out  this 
morning,  I  wondered  if  you  would 
mind  if  we  talked,"  he  said. 

Stan  noticed  some  slight  hesita- 
tion before  she  nodded  briefly  with- 
out speaking.  He  sat  down  on  the 


edge  of  the  blanket,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say  or  how  to  be- 
gin. All  the  careful  planning  and 
rehearsal  seemed  silly  and  a  little 
bit  impossible  now  that  he  was  ac- 
tually sitting  with  her. 

What  he  saw  from  close  up  was 
onty  additional  proof  of  what  he 
had  surmised  yesterday  when  he 
had  seen  her  on  the  beach  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  blue  bathing 
suit  housed  a  nice  figure ;  the  long 
hair  was  a  glowing  auburn ;  and 
the  face  was  pert,  emphasized  by 
a  band  of  faint  freckles  along  the 
nose. 

Those  were  the  things  he  had 
thought  about  last  night  until  at 
last  he  had  taken  the  problem  by 
its  horns  sometime  after  midnight 
and  telephoned  the  desk  at  the  St. 
James,  where  he  was  staying.  He 
had  explained  the  whole  thing  care- 
fully to  the  girl  at  the  desk. 

Back  from  Korea,  he  was  ful- 
filling a  promise  made  to  himself 
while  Avading  through  the  bitterness 
of  the  Korean  winter.  He  was 
going  to  sit  on  the  beach  at  Atlan- 
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tic  City  for  two  weeks  of  his  leave 
and  just  soak  up  the  sun. 

What  Stan  had  not  counted  on 
was  that  the  second  day  would  see 
the  loneliness  creep  up  on  him,  a 
loneliness  that  reached  its  peak 
when  he  saw  the  girl  in  the  blue 
bathing  suit  on  the  beach  the  pre- 
vious morning. 

These  things  Stan  told  the  girl 
at  the  desk,  trying  to  show  her 
that  he  was  sincere  and  not  just 
usino-  a  line.  Then  he  described  the 
girl  he  had  seen  on  the  beach  as 
well  as  he  could  and  asked  the 
clerk  if  the  girl  was  by  any  chance 
staying  at  the  hotel. 

He  had  waited  a  few  moments 
while  the  clerk  on  the  line  was 
apparentlx'  trying  to  fit  the  descrip- 
tion to  a  guest.  Finally  she  had  told 
Stan  that  he  must  be  talking  a1:>out 
Marion  Mulroony.  Stan  asked 
more  questions,  but  he  didn't 
learn  much  except  that  she  had 
registered  from  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  clerk  thought  she 
might  be  a  schoolteacher. 

This  was  not  much  information, 
but  Stan  had  resolved  to  act  on 
it,  and  that   resolve  had  got  him 


"It's  a  rather  unique  malady — I  hap- 
pen to  be  an  old  soldier." 
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as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  girl's 
l)lanket.  Now  he  had  to  take  the 
deep  plunge. 

"How  are  things  in  Altoona?" 
he  asked. 

The  girl,  absorbed  in  stroking 
the  sun-tan  lotion  on  her  legs, 
darted  a  quick  look  of  surprise  at 
him,  and  Stan  caught  a  glimpse 
of  green  e3Aes. 

She  caught  herself  quickly  and 
returned  her  attention  to  her  legs, 
asking:  ''What  makes  you  think 
I'm  from  Altoona?" 

Stan  permitted  himself  a  little 
smile. 

"Not  only  that,"   he   said,   "but 
I   might  be  willing  to  guess  that 
your  name  is  Marion  and  you  are  • 
a  schoolteacher.  .  .  ." 

This  time  she  dropped  her 
operation  on  her  legs  entirely  and 
turned  to  him. 

"You  are  almost  psychic,"  she 
said. 

"Almost,"  he  agreed. 

"It's  too  bad  your  information 
is  incorrect,"  she  added. 

"Incorrect,  Miss  Mulroony  ?" 
Stan  intended  the  pronouncement 
of  her  last  name  to  be  the  final 
strategic  maneuver. 

"Miss  Mulroony?"  her  eyebrows 
went  up  in  a  question. 

Stan  had  an  awful  sinking  feel- 
ing that  all  was  not  well.  But  he 
and  the  night  clerk  had  agreed  so 
well  on  the  description.  He  couldn't 
have   been   mistaken. 

"Your  name  is  Marion  Mul- 
roony, isn't  it?"  he  ventured. 

"My  name  is  not  Mulroony," 
she  replied.  "It  is  Spencer — Kathy 
Spencer.  I  am  not  from  Altoona ; 
I  live  and  work  in  Atlantic  City. 
I  am  not  a  schoolteacher.  ..." 

For  a  moment  Stan  thought  he 


could  feel  again  the  frigid  winds 
of  the  Korean  winter  as  he  took 
the  full  blast  of  her  assertions.  He 
knew  his  mouth  was  gaping  open, 
and  he  knew  the  redness  was 
creeping  up  into  his  face. 

Suddenly  she  was  laughing,  but 
not  in  derision.  Her  laugh  was  one 
of  good  humor  and  one  that  Stan 
had  to  join  in. 

"I  have  heard  some  lines  in  my 
young  life,"  she  said,  "but  this  is 
a  completely  new  one.  Were  you 
actually  guessing  those  things  about 
me,  or  was  that  just  your  way  of 
starting  a   conversation?" 

Stan  felt  a  warmth  greater  than 
the  heat  from  the  sun  and  the  sands 
as  he  saw  that  she  was  not  offended 
but  seemed  genuinely  interested. 
Still  he  could  not  tell  her  how 
this  gigantic  mistake  had  been 
made. 

"Well,  I  did  want  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  you.  ...  I  saw  you 
on  the  beach  yesterday.  .  .  ." 

"There  are  other  ways,"  she 
smiled. 


Now  that  the  iron  was  hot,  as 
it  were,  Stan  felt  he  must  strike. 
"I'd  like  you  to  have  lunch  with 
me." 

Kathy,  who  seemingly  made  a 
habit  of  smiling — and  Stan  kept 
thinking  what  a  nice  smile  she 
had — smiled  again.  "It  so  happens 
that  I'm  not  doing  anything  at 
lunch  time,  and  I'll  be  happy  to 
accept.  Sergeant  Stanley  Hays," 
she  replied. 

The  fact  that  she  had  accepted 
his  invitation  so  filled  Stan  with 
joy  that  a  few  seconds  passed  be- 
fore he  snapped  back  to  reality. 

"Hays!"  he  blurted.  "How  did 
you  know  my  name?" 

"I  told  you  I  lived  and  worked 
in  Atlantic  City,  didn't  I  ?  .  .  .  I'm 
the  night  clerk  at  the  St.  James.  .  .  . 
I  talked  to  you  last  night."  she  said. 

Stan  felt  foolish  for  only  a 
moment.  Then  he  had  to  join  her 
infectious  laughter.  And  as  he 
laughed,  the  Korean  winter  seemed 
much  farther  than  half  a  world 
away. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


pings    made    up    six    paragraphs 
about  old  age : 

Similarly,  William  B.  IMarshall,  of 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  enlist  in  the  same  service 
because  of  a  bad  heart.  He  died  four 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 

Another  example :  "Eager  Beaver 
Household  Pets"  reported  freakish 
habits  of  pets.  Twelve  individual 
news  items  made  up  the  article,  one 
of  which  read : 


A  West  Highland  terrier,  owned 
by  a  New  York  newspaper  writer, 
isn't  fit  to  live  with  until  he  gets  his 
morning  cup  of  coffee. 

All  of  those  were  clipped  from 
newspapers  and,  when  revised  and 
assembled,  were  ready  for  prac- 
tically any  magazine  friendly  to- 
ward humorized  items  of  this  type. 

Clipping  news  items  for  cash  can 
be  profitable — providing,  of  course, 
you  first  familiarize  yourself  with 
what  the  magazine  uses. 
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Alyce  M.  Mullen 


ED  KICKED  the  stones  aside  and 
stretched  out  oh  the  ground 
beside  the  smoldering  fire. 

"Put  a  stick  on  this  one,  will  ya, 
Hank?"  he  called  to  the  bearded 
corporal  striding  by  with  an  arm- 
full  of  wood.  "It's  almost  out." 

"Sure,  Sarg,"  the  corporal  re- 
plied, tossing  two,  long,  rough 
branches  into  the  red  coals.  "Sure 
is  kinda  quiet  around  here  today. 
Maybe  they're  gonna  lay  off  for  our 
Thanksgiving  celebration." 

"Fat  chance." 

"Just  so  they  wait  until  I  can 
get  some  of  that  turkey  and  dress- 
ing down  me — theii  I  don't  care," 
Hank  grinned.  "Sure  is  great  to  be 
havin'  real  Thanksgiving  chow, 
even  if  it  is  a  week  late." 

"Yeah,"  Ed  replied  dryly. 

"Just  like  a  sergeant — never 
grateful  for  anything,"  Hank  mut- 
tered. "Well,  here's  your  mail. 
Maybe  the  little  woman's  note  will 
put  you  in  a  festive  mood."  He 
lowered  his  load  of  wood  and 
nodded  to  his  right  pocket  where 
three  envelopes  were  sticking  out. 
"You  hit  the  jack  pot." 

"Thanks,"  Ed  murmured  as 
Hank  disappeared  behind  the  ma- 
jor's tent. 

Ed  looked  blankly  at  the  enve- 
lopes and  then  stuffed  them  into 
his  pocket.  There  would  be  a  letter 
from  Ginny,  one  from  Mom,  and 
probably  another  from  that  old 
son-of-a-gun  Bob  Frailey  living  the 
life  of  Riley  back  home. 
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It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  care 
about  their  letters — they  meant 
everything,  especially  Ginny's. 
There  might  even  be  another  pic- 
ture of  Chris  in  this  one.  He  dug 
his  hands  into  his  pocket  and  fin- 
gered the  envelopes.  Nope,  no  pic- 
ture. 

Don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  me,  Ed  thought. 

Today  it  was  different.  Letters 
were  not  enough.  He  wouldn't  ad- 
mit it,  but  he  felt  a  terrible  lone- 
liness in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  that 
made  everything  seem  useless. 

I  guess  it*s  this  Thanksgiving 
business  that's  got  me  belly-ach- 
ing, he  admitted  to  himself.  Used 
to  be  a  big  time  at  home.  Every- 
body there  and  everything  to  eat. 
It  was  everybody  there  that  counted 
— laughing  and  joking  and  stuffing 
themselves.  He  remembered  the 
picture  he  took  of  Chris  holding  the 
turkey  up  to  his  greasy  little  mouth. 
That  was  last  year  and  Chris  was 
six.  His  round  chubby  face  was  al- 
most hidden  behind  the  turkey  leg 
but  you  could  see  his  screwy  grin 
sticking  out  on  each  side. 

Oh,  what's  the  use,  Ed  thought. 
That's  past — and  he  was  beginning 
to  think  there  wasn't  much  of  a  fu- 
ture. Home  seemed  like  a  dream ; 
only  the  fighting  was  real.  As  if  it 
had  always  been  like  this,  and 
would  go  on.  What  was  he  doing 
here,  anyhow,  when  he  had  a  wife 
and  kid   back  home?  A  kid   that 


would  hardly  remember  him  if  he 
ever  got  back. 

"What's  eatin'  the  tough  ser- 
geant?" Wilson  shuffled  lazily  up 
to  the  fire  carrying  his  mess  gear. 

"Nothin'." 

"You  know  you  can't  fool  ole 
psychic  Wilson.  Something's  fouled 
up  the  old  man  and  I'll  bet  it's  a — " 

"Knock  it  off!"  Ed  barked. 

"O.K.,  O.K.."  Wilson  replied 
hurriedly  and  started  away. 

"Where're  you  headed?  It's  not 
chow  time,  is  it?"  Ed  asked  as 
though  trying  to  coA^er  up  for  his 
gruffness. 

"Xope,  not  yet.  The  chaplain's 
holdin'  a  little  Thanksgivin'  service 
over  by  the  chow  tent.  Thought  I'd 
stop  in.  Hafta  get  in  line  in  the 
same  spot,''  he  added  apologetically. 

"Yeah,  good  idea."  Ed  replied. 

Wilson  ambled  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chow  tent  at  his  usual 
mule  speed.  Ed  poked  the  fire  and 
lay  back  against  a  stump.  It  was 
awfully  quiet  in  the  camp  now  and 
the  smell  of  turkey  was  beginning 
to  fill  the  air. 

"Can't  make  a  fellow  hungry  for 
turkey  out  here  in  this  hell !"  Ed 
cursed  angrily. 

He  dug  into  his  pockets  and  took 
out  one  of  the  letters.  Slowly  tear- 
ing open  the  blue  envelope,  he  read 
over  the  pages,  re-read  them,  and 
then  carefully  tucked  the  letter  in 
his  helmet.  It  was  warm  and  loving, 
so  like  Ginny,  but  it  only  made 
things  seem  more  remote,  more 
useless.  He  glanced  over  his  moth- 
er's note  and  pushed  it  back  into  his 
pocket.  Then  remembering  the 
third  letter,  he  reached  in  again 
and  pulled  it  out. 

It  was  a  long,  white  business  en- 
velope. Across  the  front  his  name 


and  address  were  scrawled  in 
slanted,  unfamiliar  handwriting. 
He  turned  it  over  and  on  the  flap 
was  a  girl's  name  and  address. 

That  fool  Bob,  he  thought,  put 
some  girl  up  to  writing  me  a 
gushy  letter.  Ed  held  the  letter  up 
to  his  nose — no  scent.  He  checked 
the  name  on  the  front — no  mistake. 

Then  suddenly,  half  suspicious, 
half  curious,  he  ripped  it  open.  A 
small  wad  of  ruled  paper  fell  out 
and  landed  near  the  fire.  Ed  picked 
it  up,  pressed  the  smoldering  ends, 
and  tucked  it  in  his  pant's  cuff.  He 
unfolded  the  white  sheet  of  station- 
ery. 

Dear  Sergeant  Miller, 
I  do  not  know  you — 

Here  it  is,  Ed  thought  disgusted- 
ly, and  almost  threw  the  paper  into 
the  flames.  But  the  name  on  the 
next  line  caught  his  attention. 

.  .  .  Chris  is  in  my  second  grade 
class. 

Last  Monday,  before  our 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  I  asked 
the  children  to  write  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  something  they 
are  especially  thankful  for.  En- 
closed is  your  son's  note  which 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see. 

Ed  took  the  little  wad  from  his 
cuff  and  carefully  opened  the  well- 
folded,  smudgy,  piece  of  tablet  pa- 
per. Chris's  name  was  printed  in 
one  corner  and  across  the  center 
was  scrawled  a  lopsided,  uneven 
printed  line. 

I  am  thankful  for  my  Daddy, 

Ed  stared  at  the  small  piece  of 
paper. 

"Blasted  smoke,"  he  muttered 
angrily,  brushing  his  eyes,  and  he 
hurried  off  toward  the  chow  tent. 
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Military  years  can  be 


Creative  Years 


Adapted  jrom  The  Intercollegian 


W.  Jack  Lewis 


YOUR  months  or  years  of  military      every  likelihood  that  you  will  con- 
service  need  not  be  wasted.  In 
fact,  they  can  be   for  you  a  defi- 


nitely creative  experience,  a  time 
of  real  growth  in  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  a  time  of  help- 
fulness and  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Of  course,  "it  ain't  necessarily 
so."  You  can  live  lower  than  a 
snake's  belly  and  utterly  ruin  your 
life    (not  to  mention  other  lives) 


tinue  to  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  you've  been  started. 

Or,  you  may  be  the  kind  of  guy 
who  "does  what  comes  naturally." 
You  may  have  no  strongly  rooted* 
faith  in  God  and  no  solid  basis  for 
moral  conduct.  You  may  be  so 
weak-willed  that  you're  afraid  iwt 
to  do  what  everybody  else  is  doing. 

Maybe  you've  just  been  waiting 
for  the  time  to  get  away  from  folks 


in  a  couple  of  years  with  the  Army,  who  know  you  so  you  can  try  out 

Navy,  or  Marine  Corps.  It  all  de-  a  few  things  on  your  own.  Parents 

pends.  and  friends  and  "respectable"  citi- 

First,   it  depends   on  what  you  zens  can  be  an  awful  drag  on  a  guy 

bring  into  military  life  with  you.  who  feels  his  oats  and  has  a  yen 

Many  of  us   who   worked   closely  to   sow   a   few   wild   ones.    Funny 


with  men  in  a  personal  way  during 
World  War  II  observed  that  most 
fellows  who  entered  military  serv- 
ice tended  to  double  their  speed 
in  whatever  direction  they  were 
going  before  they  entered.  There 
were  exceptions,  but  the  observa- 
tion still  goes. 

If  you  come  from  a  background 
where  you  have  known  the  love  of 
parents,  the  companionship  of  good 
friends,  the  influence  of  interested 
teachers,  the  love  of  God,  the 
warmth    of    fellowship    within    a 


thing  about  wild  oats,  though.  No 
sooner  are  thev  sown  than  vou  start 
praying  for  a  crop  failure.  That's 
like  jumping  off  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  about  halfway  down 
starting  to  pray  that  you'll  only 
bounce. 

Let's  put  it  this  way.  You  can 
find  what  you  are  looking  for  dur- 
ing your  years  in  military  service. 
It's  just  as  true  in  service  as  out 
that  "the  thmg  that  gets  your  at- 
tention gets  you." 

If  it's  liquor  and  women  you're 


church,  and  a  personal  relationship      interested  in,  then  they'll  get  you, 
with    your    pastor,    then    there    is      brother,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms^ 
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regardless  of  the  prior  claims  of 
wife,  sweetheart,  parents,  friends, 
or  the  Lord  himself.  Nobody's  go- 
ing to  spoon-feed  or  wet-nurse  you 
in  the  service.  You  can  live  like  an 
animal,  feeding  the  tapeworm  of 
your  desires.  Regarding  your  years 
of  required  military  service  as  lost 
time,  you  can  sa}-,  "What  the 
Hell !"  and  just  vegetate — morally, 
spiritually,  mentally.  But  if  you  do, 
you'll  let  pass  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  growlh  toward 
true  maturity  that  will  ever  come 
your  way. 

Opportunity — in    military    life? 

Yes,  terrific  opportunity.  Aside 
from  military  drill,  which  can  and 
should  help  you  get  in  tip-top  phys- 
ical condition,  and  aside  from  what- 
ever special  training  is  available  to 
you  in  line  with  your  aptitudes  and 
capabilities,  there  are  many  real 
o])portunities  to  make  your  "tour 
of  duty"  a  creative  experience. 

At  least  three  principal  areas  of 
opportunity  confront  you  in  mili- 
tary service  :  ( 1 )  a  constructive  use 
of  leisure  time  on  post,  ship,  or 
station;  (2)  diplomatic  service  for 
your  country  through  considerate 
behavior  off  duty,  in  public  and  in 
private;  and  (3)  the  chance  to 
know  and  understand  other  lands 
and  peoples. 

Make  it  planned  leisure 

The  way  you  use  your  leisure 
time  in  service  can  make  or  break 
you.  You'll  have  more  time  on  your 
hands  than  you  figured.  What  to 
do  with  it  ?  That  depends  on  where 
you  are  and  what's  cooking;  but 
the  chances  are  that  your  time  will 
be  spent  between  reading,  writing, 
entertainment,  athletics,  and 
"canned"  social  life.  You  can't  be 


"out  on  the  town"  every  minute 
you're  off  duty.  How  will  you  use 
those  free  hours  on  post  or  station  ? 

Unless  you  actually  plan  the  con- 
structive use  of  your  leisure,  you'll 
wind  up  your  military  service  with 
the  discovery  that  it  all  went  down 
the  drain.  Your  mind  will  either  be 
warped  or  starved  if,  for  example, 
your  leisure-time  reading  consists 
of  a  glut  of  comic  books,  passion 
stories,  and  lurid  literature — for 
"men"  and  morons  only.  Most  mil- 
itary establishments  have  pretty 
good  libraries.  Your  chaplain  is  a 
good  man  to  advise  you  about  what 
is  available  and  readable  in  fact, 
fiction,  science,  history,  and  reli- 
gion. 

Writing  regularly  to  family  and 
friends  is  another  mighty  construc- 
tive use  of  leisure  time,  especially 
when  you  learn  to  get  away  from 
"small  talk"  and  put  your  deeper 
thoughts  into  words.  If  you  are 
reading  judiciously  in  different 
fields,  you  will  be  able  after  a  while 
to  begin  to  put  down  on  paper 
some  thoughts,  comments,  and  con- 
clusions which  you  can  share  in 
your  letters.  You  will  be  amazed 
at  the  depth  and  clarity  of  your 
own  thinking  after  only  a  few 
months  of  careful  reading  and 
thoughtful  writing.  Your  interest 
will  be  quickened  in  any  number 
of  avenues  that  were  formerly  blind 
alleys  to  you. 

"Shooting  the  breeze"  with  3^our 
shipmates  or  buddies  can  be  trans- 
formed from  fruitless  bull  sessions 
for  the  "pooling  of  ignorance"  to 
fruitful  discussions  that  lead  to  a 
meeting  of  minds,  an  examination 
of  issues,  a  willingness  to  hear 
another's  viewpoint  with  respect. 
The  outcome  of  these  sessions,  too, 
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can  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
you  will  find  a  new  enthusiasm 
welling  up  inside  you  to  study, 
read,  think,  wTite,  discuss. 

The  objectives  of  a  general  edu- 
cation in  a  free  society,  according 
to  the  Harvard  report,  are  to  en- 
able the  student  "to  think  effective- 
ly, to  communicate  thought,  to 
make  relevant  judgments,  to  dis- 
criminate among  values."  Not  only 
at  college,  but  here  in  military  serv- 
ice, you  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  reach  these  objectives  IF — and 
it  is  a  big  IF — you  carefully  budget 
your  time  to  make  room  for  study, 
work,  play,  worship,  each  in  the 
proportion  which  you  alone  can  de- 
termine, according  to  the  need 
which  you  see  in  yourself. 

Actually,  you  are  probably  far- 
thest from  reaching  the  last  two 
objectives,  dealing  with  judgment 
and  value,  because  our  public 
schools  are  not  at  present  equipped 
or  permitted  to  provide  the  type 
of  education  drawn  from  the  rich 
Judaeo-Christian  heritage  which 
enabled  our  forefathers  to  make 
relevant  judgments  and  discrimi- 
nate among  values.  Therefore,  one 


"We  should  never  'a  let  them  summer 
theatre  folks  use  the  barn,  Amy.  Since 
they  was  here  the  cows  won't  even  give 
milk  less'n  you  clap  for  'em." 
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of  the  greatest  uses  of  leisure  time 
is  the  study  of  your  Bible  in  the 
light  of  modern  scholarship.  Study 
the  roots  of  your  faith  so  that  you 
can  come  to  see  who  God  is,  and 
what  difference  Jesus  Christ  makes 
to  your  life  and  your  relationship 
to  God  and  to  the  guys  in  your  bar- 
racks and  to  those  fellows  whose 
skin  has  a  color  different  from 
yours.  And  as  you  get  those  roots 
of  faith  down  deeper  and  deeper, 
the  fruits  of  your  faith  will  begin 
to  show  in  your  conversation,  your 
letters,  your  activities,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  thing  that  is  getting 
your  attention  is  really  getting  you. 
This  kind  of  use  of  leisure  time 
operates  in  a  far-reaching  way  be- 
cause it  operates  at  the  level  of 
motive  and  decision.  It  involves 
the  kind  of  books  to  read,  the  kind 
of  girl  to  date,  life's  work,  life's 
mate,  life's  purpose.  Your  home- 
town pastor  or  your  service  chap- 
lain will  gladly  serve  as  adviser- 
tutor-counselor  in  this  area  of  your 
need. 

Represent  the  U.S.A. 

Now  to  deal  with  the  second  area 
of  opportunity — public  and  private 
conduct  away  from  the  military  es- 
tablishment. This  is  where  some 
servicemen  use  their  freedom  re- 
sponsibly and  others  very  loosely. 

Last  year  in  England  I  had  a 
revealing  experience  with  four 
American  airmen  on  a  train  from 
Cambridge  to  London.  They  were 
four  drunken,  obscene  men  who 
were  regarded  by  many  spectators 
as  bona  fide  representatives  of 
America  and  her  way  of  life.  The 
airmen  seemed  to  think  that  Britain 
was  a  satellite  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
that  our  army  was  an  occupation 


force.  Surely,  no  amount  of  diplo- 
niatic  activity  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment can  undo  the  dama.ii^e  wrought 
by   such   irresponsible   individuals. 

This  was  no  isolated  incident. 
The  next  day  a  Cambridge  chaplain 
told  me  of  his  almost  identical  ex- 
perience. I  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed similar  embarrassments 
with  others  who  have  encountered 
grass-roots  saboteurs  of  confidence 
and  good  will. 

Your  opportunity  as  a  service- 
man to  create  good  will  for  your 
country  is  practically  unlimited. 
You  can  be  America's  finest  inter- 
preter, and  by  so  doing  you  can 
render  a  service  even  greater,  in 
the  long  run,  than  your  military 
function.  You  need  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  issues  at  stake 
in  the  world  conflict  and  be  armed 
with  solid  reasons  for  being  where 
you  are.  Look  at  your  country 
honestly,  with  critical  eye  and  open 
mind.  Admit  her  shortcomings. 
You  have  an  obligation  as  a  citizen 
to  help  others  to  understand 
America,  her  heritage,  her  history 
and  growth.  Others  will  not  even 
try  to  understand  if  they  see  in  you 
the  epitome  of  all  that  is  crude, 
boorish,  brash,  and  thoughtless. 
Successful  American  diplomacy  be- 
gins with  you. 


Learn  to  knoiv  and  appreciate  other 
countries  and   peoples 

If  in  the  foreign  lands  where 
you  serve  you  will  take  every 
chance  to  know  the  people  and  their 
customs,  this  practice  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  educative  influences 
in  your  life.  No  amount  of  textbook 
study   can   touch   it.   You   will   be 


seemg,  feeling, 


thinking,  assimilat- 


mg  facts,  sortmg  out  experiences, 
drawing  conclusions — now  critical, 
now  complimentary. 

Use  part  of  your  leisure  time  to 
bone  up  on  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try where  you  are.  The  people  will 
be  pleased  and  flattered  that  you 
know  so  much  about  them  and  are 
interested  in  them. 

Build  personal  friendships  wher- 
ever possible,  for  it  is  here  that 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
appreciation  reach  their  zenith. 

When  you  return  home  from 
your  tour  of  duty,  then  you  can 
help  others  in  your  college  or  com- 
munity to  understand  these  people 
of  other  lands,  to  see  their  good 
points  as  well  as  their  bad  ones, 
and  to  see  where  we  may  learn 
from  them — but  most  of  all  to  see 
our  common  humanity  with  all  men 
under  God.  who  requires  us  to  be 
agents  of  his  love  if  we  would 
know  what  it  is  to  live  in  peace. 


Answers  to 
Nicknames  of  College  Elevens 


{page  10) 

1-i,  2-r,  3-x,  4-i,  5-n,  6-s,  7-o,  8-z,  9-y.   10-p,   11-t,   12-v,   13-e,   14-q,   15-w, 
16-m,  17-g,  18-u,  19-f,  20-1,  21-h,  22-b,  23-d,  24-k,  25-a,  26-c 
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ON  CONTRIUIIORS  TOT  THIS  l$$Uji 

Richard  S.  Smith  ("The  Feast 
at  Amalfi,"  page  1 )  spent  two  years 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II 
and  served  almost  two  years  as  a 
volunteer  ambulance  driver  with 
the  American  Field  Service  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy  prior  to  his 
Army  service.  Mr.  Smith,  a  former 
script  writer  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  is  now 
writing  for  a  public  relations  firm. 


Bill  Dismer,  Jr.  ('73-0,"  page 
8),  a  graduate  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  would  probably  be 
today  where  he  was  for  seven  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor  (the  sports 
department  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star)  if  he  hadn't  inher- 
ited a  hardware  store  in  1945.  Mr. 
Dismer  joined  the  staff  of  the  Star 
in  1935,  remaining  there  until  his 
Army  Reserve  commission  was  ac- 
tivated in  1942.  His  article,  "Wash- 
ington's Greatest  Sport  Thrill."  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue  of 
The  Link. 


Ben  Masselink  ("Highway  to 
the  Clouds,"  page  14)  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  after  graduation 
from  college,  spending  two  years 
in  Public  Relations  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  two  years 
overseas  as  a  Combat  Correspond- 
ent. "At  night,"  he  writes,  "I  stare 
at  the  keys  of  this  typewriter  and 
whenever  we  (my  wife  and  I)  can, 
we  travel  to  new  places." 


Raymond  M.  Veh  ("The  Call 
to  Quest,"  page  17)  holds  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  Western 
Union  College,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Dr. 
Veh  has  written  articles  appearing 
in  many  youth  and  religious  peri- 
odicals and  is  an  active  leader  in 
youth  work. 


John  E.  Grouse  ("She 
Laughed,"  page  19)  served  with 
the  Army  in  the  CBI  Theater  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  is  now  a 
"working  newspaperman  (city 
beat)  in  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania." Mr.  Grouse  writes  stories 
and  articles  as  a  part-time  hobby 
and  spends  quite  a  bit  of  his  free 
time  following  his  favorite  team, 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates. 


Joseph  Charles  Salak  ("Clip- 
ping Cash,"  page  11)  has  appeared 
in  The  Link  many  times  with 
hobby  articles.  His  writings  have 
been  published  in  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  The  Reader's  Digest 
and  many  hobby  magazines.  Mr. 
Salak's  new  book,  Mail  Order  Dol- 
lars, will  soon  be  published. 
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W.  Jack  Lewis  ("Creative 
Years,"  page  24)  was  chaplain  to 
navy  and  marine  corps  units  for 
four  years  during  World  War  II. 
Formerly,  he  was  minister  to  Pres- 
byterian students  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  has  recently  begun 
an  experimental  project  in  Chris- 
tian lay-leadership  education. 


Timted  ^eU<M/^^^cfr 


G<umt  Vke^^i.! 

The  priest  pra\s,  "We  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  all  thy  blessings  known 
and  unknown."  The  little  boy  saying  his  CA-ening  prayers  comes  to  the 
end  with,  ''Thank  you,  God,  for  everything."  The  successful  businessman 
says,  "Generally  speaking,  God  has  been  good  to  me." 

I  wonder  if  "generally  speaking"  is  enough  when  it  comes  to  being 
thankful.  Could  it  be  that  when  God  hears  us  giving  a  general  thanks 
for  all  these  blessings  we  never  enunierate,  he  knows  that  we  haven't 
bothered  to  think  of  an}thing  in  particular  but  want  to  be  sure  we  cover 
everything?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  gospel  song  has  something  when 
it  advises : 

Count  your  many  blessings, 

Name  them  one  by  one ;  ; 

Count  your  many  blessings, 

See  what  God  hath  done. 

Giving  thanks  to  God  ought  to  make  us  happy.  If  we  have  anything 
to  thank  God  for,  we  have  the  makings  of  contentment.  But  how  often  ^ 
it  is  that  we  say  a  general  thanks  to  God  for  all  his  goodness  to  us  and 
then  go  right  on  feeling  sorry  for  ourselves  and  unhappy  because  of  all 
the  things  we  do  not  have.  Sometimes  it  even  seems  to  me  that  such  gen- 
eral thanksgiving  is  just  a  way  of  getting  our  "duty"  done  in  a  hurry  so 
that  we  can  get  to  the  more  important  business — so  we  unconsciously . 
believe — of  worrying  about  the  things  life  has  not  given  us.  When  this  is 
our  attitude,  thanksgiving  cannot  make  us  happy. 

But  when  we  start  to  count  our  blessings,  taking  the  time  and  trouble 
to  name  them  over  one  by  one,  then  we  learn  again  how  good  God  has 
been  to  us  and  how  truly  fortunate  we  are ! 

Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  the  happiest  day  of  the  year  for  each 
of  us.  It  should  be  the  day  when  we  take  special  time  to  mark  each 
individual  blessing  that  has  come  to  us  and  to  our  nation  as  we  cause  them  , 
to  pass  in  review.  This  year  on  Thanksgiving  Day  "count  your  blessings,  < 
name  them  one  by  one ;  count  your  many  blessings ;  see  what  God  hath  ■ 
done." 


^oe  2> 
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/his  United  Fellowship  group  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  who  are 
hhown  getting  their  white  membership  cards,  have  a  lot  of  what  it  takes 
to  be  successful.  They  have  a  combination  of  engineers  and  nurses — ideal, 
wouldn't  you  say?  For  sponsor,  they  have  Chaplain  Norris  T.  Morton, 
a  grand  fellow  who  loves  to  have  a  gang  around.  For  members,  they 
liave  young  people  consecrated  to  the  way  of  Christ  and  to  his  church. 
They  are  wonderfully  successful,  too !  Bible  study  is  emphasized,  and  they 
have  recently  published  a  fine  study  guide  of  "Great  Texts  of  the  Old 
Testament."  It  looks  right  now  as  if  their  success  has  inspired  the 
organizing  of  three  new  groups  in  Alaska. 

Miss  Mabel  Parsons  of  Bruin,  Kentucky,  is  credited  with  an  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Fellowship  group  at  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
While  she  was  working  as  a  religious  education  advisor  to  the  Chaplains 
Division  of  the  European  Command,  she  helped  the  group  get  underway. 

At  least  three  of  our  flattops — Coral  Sea,  Leyte,  and  Greenwich  Bay 
— have  active  Fellowship  groups.  The  battlewagon  "New  Jersey"  also 
reports  a  strong  United  Fellowship 
program.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  program  is  a  success  aboard 
ship  and  shall  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing  from    more    seagoing   groups. 

This  picture  of  the  effective  pag- 
eant put  on  by  the  United  Fellow- 
ship at  Westover  Air  Force  Base 
leads  us  to  the  question,  "How 
about  a  pageant  for  Christmas?" 
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^oUn  eM.  Qnauen 


Giving  Thanks  for  Trials  and 
Temptations 


/imvi  IjO^  ^Uh  Pn^fc^u^in 


1.  To  understand  how  trials  can  be  a  means  of  blessing. 

2.  To    avoid    blaming    others,    or    blaming    circumstances, 
temptations. 

3.  To  consider  some  ways  of  meeting  trials  and  temptations 


for 


our 


Read  ^funnen  1 


£ 


HORTLY  after  arriving  at  your 
place  of  basic  training  you  probably 
heard  words  like  these :  "We  shall 
soon  separate  the  men  from  the 
boys."  Most  of  us  remember  basic 
training  as  a  time  of  testings  and 
trials. 

Man  is  what  he  proves  to  he  in 
an  emers^encv ;  anv  sailor  is  safe 
in  a  mild  breeze. 

The  problem  of  trials  and  temp- 
tations has  long  been  faced  by  man- 
kind. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  Greek  word  peira  is  some- 
times translated  ''trial"  and  at  other 
times  "temptation."  All  trials  are 
temptations  to  complain,  to  grow 
cynical,  or  to  give  up.  And  tempta- 
tions are  trials  or  tests  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  and  growth. 

At  the  time  James  wrote  his  let- 
ter, all  Jews  were  being  persecuted 
by  the  Romans,  but  those  who  were 
Christians   were   being   persecuted 


not  only  by  Romans  but  also  by 
other  Jews.  They  were  having  what 
we  call  a  rough  time.  Yet  immedi- 
ately after  his  greeting  to  Jewish 
Christians  (vs.  1),  James  urges 
them  to  be  thankful  and  rejoice 
because  of  their  many  trials  and 
hardships   (vs.  2). 

Blessings  from  Trials 

Can  we  really  be  thankful  for 
trials?  We  can  if  we  know  they 
bring  certain  great  blessings : 

1.  Trials  are  a  means  of  blessing 
because  they  discipline  our  lives. 
''Now  for  the  time  being  no  dis- 
cipline seems  to  be  pleasant ;  it  is 
painful :  later  on,  however,  to  those 
who  are  trained  by  it,  it  yields  the 
fruit  of  peace  which  grows  from 
upright  character.  So  tighten  the 
grip  of  your  slipping  hands  ;  stiffen 
the  stand  of  your  knocking  knees, 
arid    keep    your    feet    in    straight 


Note. — In  this  series  of  lessons  the  Bible  quotations,  when  not  in  the  words 
of  tlie  King  James  Version,  are  taken  from  The  Nciv  Testament:  A  Translation  in 
the  Language  of  the  People,  by  Charles  B.  Williams  (copyright  1937),  and  used 
by  permission  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute. 
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paths,  so  that  Hmbs  may  not  be 
dislocated,  but  instead  be  cured." 
(Hebrews  12:11-13.)  Here  medi- 
cal terms  are  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
2.  Trials  prove  the  genuineness 
^'  !  of  our  faith.  How  do  you  know 
I  }our  faith  is  real?  Suppose  you 
^mmm  Avere  subjected  to  trials  like  those 
r  endured  by  the  North  Korean 
r^  Christians  I  met  near  the  Chosin 
h  Reservoir.  The  local  church  mem- 
J  bership  was  reduced  from  450  to 
50  under  five  years  of  communist 
I  persecution.  In  talking  with  them 

|_  through  an  interpreter  at  Thanks- 
i  giving  time  in  1950,  I  used  these 

!"  verses  from  I  Peter  (1  :6-7)  :  'Tn 
1  such  a  hope  keep  on  rejoicing,  al- 
ii though  for  a  little  while  you  must 
l_        be    sorrow-stricken    with    various 

I  trials,  so  that  the  genuineness  of 
r        your  faith,  which  is  more  precious 

than  gold  that  perishes  even  after  it 
is  shown  by  the  test  of  fire  to  be 
genuine,  may  result  in  your  praise 

y        and  glory  and  honor  at  the  unveil- 

r        ing  of  Jesus  Christ." 

p  3.  Meeting  trials   develops   sta- 

J        bility    of    character    and    leads    to 

I I  ig  maturity  in  the  individual.  James 
H^^ii  therefore     (1:2-4):     "You 

must   consider   it   the   purest   joy, 
I  my    brothers,    when    you    are    in- 

:  A^olved  in  various  trials,  for  you 
p  11  surely  know  that  what  is  genuine 
mU  in  your  faith  produces  the  patient 
llllll  mind  that  endures ;  but  you  must 
W^M  let  your  endurance  come  to  its  per- 
iljljjl  feet  product,  so  that  you  may  be 
illlj  fully  developed  and  perfectly 
illil  equipped,  without  any  defects." 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  to 
Wmm  seek  trials  and  temptations?  What 
iilii  does  Jesus  say  in  the  model  prayer  ? 
llllll  We  should  neither  seek  trials  nor 
iilii  be  surprised  when  they  come  to  us. 
iilii  In  I  Peter  4:12  we  read:  "Dearly 
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beloved,  do  not  be  astonished  that 
a  test  by  fire  is  coming  upon  you, 
as  though  something  strange  were 
happening  to  you,  but  so  far  as  you 
are  sharing  Christ's  sufferings^ 
keep  on  rejoicing,  so  that  at  the 
uncovering  of  His  glory  you  may 
rejoice  triumphantly." 

Temptations  to  Do  Wrong 

It  is  easy  to  blame  our  heredity,  |' 
our  environment  (the  military 
life),  or  even  God  for  our  tempta- 
tions to  do  wrong.  James  warns 
against  this  (1  :13-15)  :  "No.  one 
must  say,  when  he  is  tempted  to 
do  evil,  T  have  a  temptation  from 
God  to  do  evil,'  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  to  do  evil,  and  he  never 
tempts  anyone  to  do  so.  But  any- 
one is  tempted  to  do  evil,  when  he 
is  allured  by  his  own  evil  desire  and 
enticed  by  a  bait  [both  verbs  are 
fishing  or  hunting  terms].  Then 
evil  desire  conceives  and  gives  birth 
to  sin,  and  when  sin  is  completed, 
it  brings  forth  death."  Temptations 
are  of  man's  own  choosing  (I  John 
2:16).  Only  good  comes  from  God 
(James  1:16-18).  The  blessing 
from  God,  or  that  for  which  we  ; 
should  be  thankful,  is  not  the  trial 
or  temptation  but  the  strength  or  ! 
support  of  God's  grace. 

How  TO  Meet  Trials  and  Temp-    ; 

TATIONS 

Some  people  feel  about  trials  and  ' 

temptations  that  we  did  not  cause  j 

them  and  we  can  do  little  about  \ 

them.    This    is    the    negative    and  j 

fatalistic  approach.   Some  become  j 
hard  and  stoical,  and  some  grow 
cynical  and  lose  all  faith.  Some  fall 
back  on  self-pity,  saying,  "No  one 

ever  had  the  trials  and  temptations  ;j 

I    am    called    upon    to    endure."  ;! 


Others  simply  collapse :  they  do 
not  resist  temptation,  and  they 
''throw  in  the  towel"  when  things 
go  wrong.  But  the  great  souls  of 
history  have  trusted  God  (Psalm 
46:1-2).  We  should  sincerely 
thank  God  for  all  the  help  he  makes 
available. 

One  great  help  is  prayer  (James 
1  :5-8) — prayer  to  God  for  wisdom 
to  make  the  right  choice  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. Paul  assures  us  of 
God's  promise  to  help  (I  Corin- 
thians  10:13). 

And  we  must  sincerely  apply 
ourselves  to  learn  God's  Word 
(James  1  :19-21).  The  old  Hebrew 
rabbis  said  that  man  has  two  ears 
open  and  exposed,  and  one  mouth 
closed  and  walled.  "Thy  word  have 
T  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might 
not  sin  against  thee"  (Psalm  119: 
11).  But  we  must  live  by  the  word 
and  not  merely  read  or  study  it 
(James  1 :22-25).  Jesus  met  every 
temptation  of  Satan  with  scripture 
(Matthew  4;  Luke  4). 

And  religious  worship  is  helpful, 
but  it  must  be  more  than  a  cere- 
mony (James  1 :26-27)  :  "If  any- 
one thinks  he  is  religious,  and  does 
not  bridle  his  tongue,  but  deceives 
himself,  his  religious  worship  is 
worthless.  A  religious  worship  that 
is  pure  and  stainless  in  the  sight  of 
God  the  Father  is  this :  To  look 
after  orphans  and  widows  in  their 
trouble,  and  to  keep  one's  own 
self  unstained  by  the  world." 

The  real  victory  over  trials  and 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  situation  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  to  whom  Jesus 
was  writing  with  the  situation  of 
Christians  in  communist  coun- 
tries today. 

2.  Discuss  how  trials  and 
temptations  may  prove  to  be 
blessings  in  disguise.  Think  of 
examples  from  individuals  of 
your  acquaintance. 

3.  Give  further  scriptures 
which  show  God's  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  would  say  to  God  in  offering 
a  prayer  for  help  to  meet  trials 
and  temptations? 


temptations  is  through  Christ  |||| 
(Philippians  4:13).  He  bore  great-  i|i 
er  temptations  and  greater  trials  |i|| 
than  anyone  who  ever  lived  in  this  ||| 
world,  and  he  says  to  us :  "In  the  j|| 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  :  but  |||| 
be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  iil 
the  world"  (John  16:33). 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  j^ 
Bible — for  example,  Job    (Job   1 :  ij| 
21)  and  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  16:  ||| , 
25 )  — who  gave  thanks  to  God  even  |j||ji 
in  the  midst  of  great  tribulation,  mfi^^ 
The  one  who  possessed  this  thank-  ^fi 
ful  spirit  without  measure  is  Christ  I 
himself,  for  whom  we  should  never  ;:i:;i 
cease  to  give  our  thanks. 


/{/e  have  learned  in  airplanes  to  fly  through  the  air  like 


birds,  and  in  submarines  to  swim  under  the  sea  like  fish, 
that  remains  is  for  us  to  learn  to  walk  the  earth  like  men. 


All 


Halford  E.  Luccock  in  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
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Let  the  Redeemed  of  the  Lord  Say  So"! 


/Jlmd  ^W  '7/ud  Pn3<f^xzm 


1 

on-1 


1.  To  consider  the  greatest  blessing  God  offers  mankind — redemption- 
and-reconciliation. 

2.  To  think  about  what  our  response  should  be  to  the  blessings  of  God. 

3.  To  ask  why  so  often  we  fail  to  thank  God  for  his  blessings. 

4.  To  understand  when,  where,  and  why  we  should  give  thanks  to  him. 

/iacJ2<^Amut<i  Material 
Rend  Psalm  107 

y>7  ANY  today  are  saying  the  world      unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good :  for 


is  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
and  no  cause  for  thanksgiving. 
However  serious  the  people  are 
who  think  and  talk  this  way,  they 
are  shallow  in  their  thinking  and 
expression. 

The  words  of  an  old  hymn  urge 
us  to  count  our  many  blessings, 
''name  them  one  by  one."  But  most 
people  think  of  these  as  material 
blessings,  just  as  most  people 
think  of  the  "American  way 
of  life"  in  terms  of  shiny  auto- 
mobiles, night  clubs,  and  handy 
gadgets  for  our  convenience.  In 
terms  of  temporal  things  America 
is  greatly  blessed.  One  reason  we 
fail  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
things  is  that  in  spite  of  our  abun- 
dance of  materi?.!  blessings,  we  be- 
come frustrated,  discouraged,  and 
defeated  in  the  search  for  peace 
with  God  and  our  fellow  man. 

The  psalmist  recognizes  that 
every  blessing  comes  from  God,  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  cries  out 
(Psalm  107:1-2)  :  '^O  give  thanks 
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his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.   Let' 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so, 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy." 

Who  Are  the  Redeemed? 

In  the  second  verse  of  our  scrip- 
ture passage  the  writer  says  that 
the  redeemed  were  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
not  free.  Verses  3-5  describe  the 
condition  of  men  prior  to  redemp- 
tion. Many  other  scripture  pas- 
sages show  the  perilous  predica- 
ment of  man  who  separates  himself 
from  God,  as  Ephesians  2  :2-3  and 
Romans  3:1-23.  The  redeemed  are 
those  who  recognize  their  need  and 
God's  power  to  help  (Psalm  107: 
6).  They  trust  in  him  and  are  de- 
livered from  their  old  condition. 
They  are  pictured  as  lost,  hungr)^, 
thirsty,  fainting,  in  darkness,  in 
bonds,  in  rebellion,  and  in  a  storm. 
These  are  graphic  pictures  of  man's 
plight  while  separated  from  God. 
Each  stanza  of  this  psalm  declares 
the  fact  that  when  men  see  their 


need  and  cry  to  God  for  help,  he 
brings  immediate  dehverance.  Each 
stanza  closes  with  the  refrain,  "Oh 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  to  the  children  of  men !" 
The  redeemed  are  those  who  have 
received  the  greatest  blessing  God 
can  give,  reconciliation  with  him- 
self. Through  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  faith  they  have  become 
spiritual  children  of  God  (II  Co- 
rinthians 5  :17). 

What  Are  They  to  Say  ? 

They  are  to  say  that  they  have 
been  redeemed.  It  is  not  difficult; 
the  wonder  of  the  gospel  is  its  sim- 
plicity (Matthew  11:25).  Jesus 
commissions  his  followers  to  be 
witnesses  (Acts  1  :8).  A  witness 
has  had  an  experience  and  is  ex- 
pected to  testify  concerning  his 
experience.  He  must  tell  what  he 
knows — not  to  conA'ince.  police, 
crush,  or  sway  by  force,  but  simply 
to  bear  testimony.  The  Christian 
witness  is  not  responsible  for  re- 
sults, nor  for  the  way  men  receive 
the  message,  but  he  is  responsible 
to  bear  an  honest  testimony.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  a  scholarly 
theologian  to  testify  concerning 
what  Christ  has  done  for  you. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  John  we 
read  about  Jesus'  giving  sight  to  a 
man  born  blind.  Because  this  oc- 
curred on  the  Sabbath  day,  the 
young  man  w^as  called  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court  (Sanhedrin) 
for  questioning.  The  judges  sought 
to  trap  his  parents  with  theological 
questions,  but  the  parents  said  that 
the  Jewish  leaders  should  ask  their 
son  and  he  would  speak  for  himself. 
When  the  spokesman  for  the  San- 
hedrin angrily  tried  to  convince  the 


man  born  blind  that  Jesus  was  a 
sinner,  the  man  answered : 
"Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I 
know  not :  one  thing  I  know,  that, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
The  matter  of  bearing  testimony 
involves  much — ^the  whole  future 
of  Christ's  cause.  And  it  implies 
much — the  great  honor  and  priAi- 
lege  of  being  an  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  Kings.  It  is  a  gra\e 
responsibility    (Ezekiel    3:17-21). 

Why  Don't  They  Say  It? 

Men  have  always  been  slow  to 
praise  God.  This  is  evident  in  the 
above-mentioned  refrain  from 
Psalm  107  (vss.  8,  15,  21,  31).  Wc 
recommend  a  good  doctor,  a  good 
book,  or  a  good  place  to  eat.  Ho^\ 
much  more  should  we  praise  our 
Redeemer?  Moses  warned  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  against  forgetting 
the  blessings  of  God  after  their  de- 
liverance from  bondage  and  the 
wilderness  and  their  establishment 
in  the  Promised  Land.  (Deuteron- 
omy 6:10-12).  Jesus  expects  u- 
to  be  a  redeeming  and  enlightenini: 
influence  (Matthew  5:13-16)  and 
warns  us  against  losing  our  distinc- 
tive quality  or  covering  up  our 
light. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  ashamed 
to  speak  of  our  Christian  faith  be- 
cause our  lives  have  not  measured 
up  to  our  profession?  Perhaps  too 
many  of  us  are  living  for  the 
moment.  The  material,  present 
blessings  are  too  much  with  us. 

But  the  major  reason  for  our 
silence  is  that  we  take  our  blessings 
for  granted.  We  have  so  many  ma- 
terial blessings  that  we  forget  the 
many  people  who  have  very  little 
of  this  world's  goods.  We  presume 
that  because  we  now  have  freedom 
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of  worship  and  other  advantages 
of  democracy,  we  shall  always  have 
them. 

If  we  were  ever  in  combat,  we 
learned  that  the  many  things  we 
once  considered  so  essential  sud- 
denly lose  their  importance  in  the 
face  of  eternal  realities.  Love  to 
God  and  devotion  to  country  be- 
come living  motives  instead  of  nice- 
sounding  phrases. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  been  blessed  in 
order  that  we  may  be  a  blessing. 

When,  Where,  and  Why  Are 
We  to  Say  So? 

We  should  give  thanks  to  God 
and  tell  others  what  he  has  done 
for  us  immediately  after  receiving 
a  blessing.  It  helps  us  to  remember 
if  we  share  our  experience  with 
others  and  praise  God  for  it  shortly 
after  it  happens.  Most  of  those 
healed  or  helped  by  Jesus  immedi- 
ately gave  thanks  to  God  and  told 
others  of  their  blessings.  From 
the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers  (Luke  17:12-19)  it  appears 
that  Jesus  expects  men  to  render 
thanks  immediately.  The  Christian 
should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  share 
his  experience  with  others  (I 
Peter  3:15). 

Where  should  we  thank  God  for 
our  salvation — at  home,  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  where  we  work?  Serv- 
icemen delight  to  sing  *'I  Love  to 
Tell  the  Story"  and  "Blessed  As- 
surance." Do  we  practice  what  we 
sing  about  in  these  hymns  ? 

Why  should  we  be  thankful  with 


Questions  for  Discussion 

L  In  the  military  service  whcrt 
are  some  of  the  opportunities 
and  ways  that  we  have  to  bring 
a  testimony  of  thanksgiving? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  give 
thanks  to  God  daily? 

3.  Is  the  possession  of  mate- 
rial blessings  a  good  gauge  for 
thanksgiving,  or  a  sure  sign  of 
God's  blessing? 


our  lips  and  lives  in  a  testimony  of 
God's  grace  ?  Because  this  is  God's 
way  of  spreading  the  gospel.  Some- 
one told  you.  There  is  joy  in  pur 
own  hearts  when  we  praise  God  for 
our  redemption,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  accomplishing  his 
work. 

The  great  need  of  our  day  is  for 
consistent  Christian  testimony  as  a 
thanksgiving.  When  we  bless  God 
for  his  mercies,  we  prolong  them ; 
and  when  we  bless  him  for  our 
miseries,  we  usually  end  them.  It 
is  the  smart  thing  to  do,  as  the 
psalmist  points  out  in  the  last  verse 
of  Psalm  107.  "Whoso  is  wise,  and 
will  observe  these  things,  even  they 
shall  understand  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Lord." 

We  should  spend  more  time  in 
thanksgiving  for  God's  redemptive 
love,  which  is  a  constant  source  of 
happiness,  our  only  hope  of  joy, 
and  the  assurance  of  everlasting 
life  in  the  world  to  come. 


yF  YOU  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost; 
that  is  where  they  should  be.  Now  put  the  foundations  under  them. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 
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Q&lut  cM.  Gnciue4^ 


Living  Thankfully 


/haxksgiving  to  God  is  every- 
where represented  in  the  Bil^le  as 
a  duty  and  an  obligation,  not  as 
some  optional  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Moses,  the  lawgiver,  in 
Deuteronomy  8:10,  states:  "Thou 
shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God."  And 
in  Deuteronomy  6:10-12,  he  brings 
a  solemn  warning  concerning  the 
neglect  of  this  duty,  saying ; 
"When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
have  brought  thee  into  the  land 
.  .  .  ,  then  iDeware  lest  thou  forget 
the  Lord."  The  psalmist  in  107  :22 
indicates  that  thanksgiving  is  the 
sacrifice  of  sacrifices  and  that  men 
are  joyfully  to  recount  what  God 
has   done. 

Paul  in  Colossians  3:15  con- 
cludes his  exhortation  concerning 
peace  and  unity  in  the  church  by 
commanding,  "And  l^e  ye  thank- 
ful." In  writing  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans  (I  Thessalonians  5 :18)  Paul 
states  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
Christians  should  practice  the  habit 
of  giving  thanks  in  and  for  every- 
thing. 


1.  To  understand  that  thanksgiving  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  and  :^|    | 
a  delight. 

2.  To  discover  what  a  lack  of  thanksgiving  can  lead  to  in  our  spiritual  111 
life.  Ill 

3.  To  see  that  true  Christian  faith  leads  to  a  life  of  thankfulness  and  ||| 
spiritual  maturity. 

[icickcyimi44A  Maie/Uai  i|| 


What     Happens     When     Men  |jj| 
Fail  TO  Live  Thankfully? 

In  describing  the  sinfulness  of  ill 
the  pagan  world  of  his  time,  Paul  1|| 
says  that  one  of  the  first  steps  into  ||i| 
paganism  is  the  failure  to  be  thank-  ||| 
ful.  In  Romans  1 :20-21  he  writes:  |||| 
"So  they  are  without  excuse,  be-  ||| 
cause,  although  they  once  knew  ||i 
God,  they  did  not  honor  Him  as  ||1 
God,  or  give  Him  thanks,  but  be-  |i| 
came  silly  in  their  senseless  specu-  111 
lations,  and  so  their  insensible  r 
hearts  have  been  shrouded  in  dark-  j 
ness."  m,::m\ 

It  seems  evident  that  this  is  the  wm0\ 
condition  prevailing  under  com- 
munism. Communists  neither  yield 
God  the  adoration  due  to  him  nor 
render  the  gratitude  which  his 
])eneficence  demands. 

When  man  becomes  so  ungrate-  | 
ful  that  he  forgets  to  be  thankful 
unto  God,  he  is  on  his  way  to  for- 
getting the  existence  of  God.  We 
accuse  the  communists  of  being 
godless  and  materialistic,  and  yet 
by  our  emphasis  upon  the  things 
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WSli  of  the  '^American  way  of  life"  and 
lllllll  our  lack  of  thankfulness,  we  show 
f^:mm&  Quj.  materialism  and  atheism.  There 
\  is  actually  little  difference  between 
j  professing  atheists  and  practicing 
T-        atheists. 

I 

What  Attitudes  Are  Involved? 

■h  It  is  entirely  possible  for  us  to 

:l  know  all  the  words  and  actions  in- 

11  11  volved  in  praise  and  thanksgiving 

II  and  yet  fail  to  carry  out  the  com- 
■  mandment  "Be  thankful  unto  hini." 

P  ;  Being  thankful,  or  living  thank- 
|-     I  fully,   basically   involves   our  atti- 

^  tude  toward  God  and  others.  It  is 

f- 

L        very    closely    connected    with    the 
Ten    Commandments,    which    de- 
I         clare  our  duty  toward  God  and  to- 
L        ward  our  fellow  man. 
j  This   is   especially  clear   in  the 

L  third  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
n  II  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
y  il  God  in  vain."  Most  of  us  have 
jj,  III  probably  always  thought  of  this  as 
%    Ij  a     prohibition     against     profanity 

III  when  in  its  larger  meaning  it  is  a 
I  II  warning  against  going  through  all 
^  ^11  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  wor- 
U  1  ship  and  praise,  with  much  repeti- 
n  j  tion  of  God's  name,  and  then  living 
I  11  our  lives  as  though  he  did  not  exist. 
1  III  The  worst  blasphemy  is  not  pro- 
n^^  |(  fanity  but  lip  service.  Paul,  writing 
plH  Timothy  (II  Timothy  3:5), 
lllllll  warns  about  some  people  who 
lllllll  "though  they  keep  up  an  outward 
lllllll  form  of  religion,  they  refuse  to 
lllilli  have  anything  to  do  with  it  as  a 
lllllll  force." 

The  fifth  commandment,  "Honor 
lllllll  thy  father  and  mother."  reminds  us 
Im^M  of  that  gratitude  and  appreciation 
Wii^  which  we  should  have  for  those 
:;^;|i  who  have  done  so  much  for  us. 
Immm  Living  thankfully  invoh^es  keepino; 
^^^:^^^;^^;:;:;;;^;|i  our  respect  for  our  inheritance.  All 
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the  remaining  commandments  in- 
volve our  respect  and  appreciation: 
for  our  fellow  man — for  his  life 
(sixth  commandment),  for  liiS: 
family  (seventh),  for  his  property 
(eighth),  for  his  reputatipn 
(ninth),  and  for  everything  he  has 
and  is  (tenth).  ,, 

The  ungrateful  individual,  who 
fails  to  recognize  blessings  received 
from  God  and  from  his  fellow  man, 
places  too  high  a  value  upon  his 
own  abilities  and  accomplishments. 
He  becomes  a  self-centered  person, 
feeling  sorry  for  himself  and  losing 
faith  in  God  and  in  his  fellow  man. 

In  America  we  need  to  heed  this 
warning  today  lest  we  begin  to 
think  that  the  blessings  and  posi- 
tion we  enjoy  are  something  we 
have  earned  or  deserved  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  own  righteousness. 

Why  Should  the  Christian 
Live  Thankfully? 

Peter  writes  (I  Peter  2:9)  that 
there  is  a  fourfold  reason  for  living 
thankfully.  First,  we  are  a  chosen 
race.  Second,  we  are  a  royal  priest- 
hood, with  a  new  and  living  way 
provided  by  the  King  of  Kings 
into  the  very  presence  of  God. 
Third,  we  are  a  holy  nation,  sub- 
jects of  the  Kingdom  of  God  with 
all  its  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties. Fourth,  we  are  a  people  pecu- 
liarly God's  own  through  creation 
and  redemption.  The  purpose  of  all 
this,  Peter  states,  is  that  we  should 
"proclaim  the  perfections  of  Him 
who  called  you  out  of  darkness 
unto  His  wonderful  light." 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  re- 
minds his  readers  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  our  behalf  and  follows 
with  this  exhortation  (Hebrews 
13:LS)  :  "So  then  through  Christ, 


let  us  always  offer  God  the  sacrifice 
of  praise ;  that  is  the  speech  of  our 
lips  that  glorify  the  name  of  God." 
True  Christian  faith,  therefore, 
helps  us  to  know  through  experi- 
ence that  what  we  are  and  do  is 
not  of  ourselves  but  of  God.  This 
helps  us  to  approach  all  of  life 
with  a  thankful  attitude,  which 
means  we  shall  render  more  serv- 
ice to  God  and  to  our  fellow  man. 
We  shall  be  doing  for  others  and 
not  expect  everything  to  be  done 
for  us.  Our  concern  will  be  not. 
What  can  I  get  out  of  life?  but, 
What  can  I  give  to  life? 

A  close  study  of  our  scripture 
passage    in    the    third    chapter    of 
Colossians  reveals  what  the  basic 
attitudes  and  concerns  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  should  be.  It  closes  (vss. 
16-17)  with  this  beautiful  exhorta- 
tion: "Let  the  message  of  Christ 
continue  to  live  in  you  in  all  its 
wealth  of  wisdom  ;  keep  on  teach- 
I  ing  it  to  one  another  and  training 
1  one  another  in  it  with  thankfulness, 
1  in   your   hearts   singing   praise   to 
'God  with  psalms,  hymns,  and  spir- 
!  itual  songs.  And  whatever  you  say 
or  do,  let  it  all  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  through 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  evidences 
that  American  people  have  for- 
gotten to  be  thankful  to  God? 

2.  Consider  some  individuals 
who  have  lived  thankfully. 

3.  Compare  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  individual  who  gives  as 
well  as  receives,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  to  those  who  receive  but 
never  give. 

4.  Jesus,  as  quoted  by  Paul, 
said:  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Has  this  any- 
thing to  do  with  living  thank- 
fully? 


Him  continue  to  give  thanks  to 
God  the  Father."  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  thankfulness  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  helping  those  who 
are  not  Christians  to  become  Chris- 
tians and  with  the  encouragement 
that  Christians  should  be  giving  to 
each  other.  Everything  we  do,  by 
word  or  deed,  is  to  be  done  for  the 
praise  and  honor  of  God  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


C/N  Thanksgiving  Day  we  think  of  our  past ;  of  the  early  days  of 
our  coimtry's  life,  and  of  the  forefathers  who  lived  and  wrought 
here.  We  have  entered  into  a  heritage  which  we  did  not  create, 
but  which  it  is  our  responsibility  to  preserve.  We  can  maintain 
it,  or  we  can  throw  it  away.  We  can  invest  it  so  that  it  will  yield 
rich  returns  to  our  children  and  their  children ;  or  we  can  squander 
it  in  living  for  the  moment,  in  dull  blindness  to  its  value,  in  crass 
selfishness.  It  is  good  that  every  autumn  a  day  comes  when  we 
are  forced  to  face  these  demands  made  upon  us  by  our  heritage. 

— Chaplain  R.  W.  Ricker  in  The  Dope  Sheet 
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^xdtn  cM.  G^uzaen 


Our  American  Thanksgiving 


1.  To  consider  the  origin  and  development  of  Thanksgiving  Day  ob- 
servances in   America. 

2.  To  contemplate  changes  in  the  general  observance  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  ask  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 

3.-  To  point  out  some  of  the  things  Americans  should  be  thankful  for 
and  how  the  man  in  uniform  can  help  make  Thanksgiving  Day  morej 
what  it  should  be. 


BacJ2<p<HunA  J\/lcde^uai 


Read  Psalm  lOO 

L  ^^^^11  -^UEEN  Victoria  of  England 
I  ^^  li  proclaimed  a  great  celebration  after 
L  the  victory  of  English  arms  in  the 
f^  ,jm.  Boer  War.  There  was  a  mammoth 
5 1  ^^^^11  review  of  the  army  and  navy  with 
"^^  proud  Britans  beholding  the  vic- 
^1  torious  armed  forces  of  the  Crown. 
A  great  English  author  wrote  a 
{J  poem  for  the  occasion  entitled 
J  "The  Five  Nations,"  from  which 
Ij  comes  the  hymn  usually  called 
fi  ;  "The  Rescessional."  Rudyard  Kip- 
1  Jm  ling  was  never  named  poet  laureate 
\.,^^mm  o^  the  Empire,  and  many  think  that 
W§m  this  poem  cost  him  the  position,  but 
WSm  it  has  secured  an  enduring  place 
W^mim  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers  in 
iill  God. 

At  this  stage  of  the  twentieth 
'Wmm§  century,  when  America  has  largely 
^Wmmm  taken  over  the  position  and  re- 
i^;;^;:;^^l:;;;:;||i  sponsibility  carried  by  Britain  in 
Wmtmli  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should 
'iiglm.  do  well  to  remember  Kipling's 
'WmSm  poem.  We,  too,  need  to  consider 
^^^^|i  that  our.  position,  and  our  blessing 
:::,-imlk  ^s  a  world  power,  is  not  from  our 
'Wmim  own  worth,  nor  is  it  to  be  measured 
iifil  40 


in  terms  of  physical  strength.  The 
familiar  words 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

could  well  be  our  nation's  prayer 
today. 

Since  it  is  so  easy  to  forget,  it 
seems  that  a  consideration  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  would  help 
us  to  appreciate  our  blessings  and 
to  be  thankful  for  our  responsibil- 
ities in  the  world  of  today. 

The   First   Thanksgiving   Day 
IN  A  New  Land 

On  September  6,  1620,  a  small 
ship  named  the  '* Mayflower"  sailed 
from  Plymouth.  England,  with  100 
(or  102)  passengers  on  board. 
These  separatists  were  spiritual 
pilgrims  who  had  sought  a  land 
where  they  could  freely  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.  First  they 
had  tried  Holland,  where  they 
found  freedom ;  but  they  felt  reluc- 


taut  to  bring  up  their  children  to 
speak  Dutch.  At  Plymouth  some 
brethren  of  kindred  faith  had 
joined  them,  and  now  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  New  World. 

When  they  landed  on  the  ''stern 
and  rock-bound  coast"  of  X^ew 
England,  on  Deceml)er  11,  1620, 
they  faced  all  the  terrors  of  an  un- 
known wilderness.  Feeling  that 
God  had  directed  them  on  this 
pilgrimage,  they  settled  down  to 
make  the  best  of  the  first  winter. 
Rising  behind  the  Rock,  on 
which  they  landed,  is  Cole's  Hill, 
where  during  that  first  terrible 
winter  the  Pilgrims  buried  half 
their  number,  leveling  the  graves 

land  sowing  grain  to  conceal  their 
losses  from  the  Indians.  With  the 
coming  of  spring  the  settlers  cou- 
rageously set  themselves  to  plant- 

'  ing  crops  and  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  following  autumn  after  the 

i  harvest    had    been    gathered,    the 

'  Pilgrims,  with  sincere  gratitude  to 
God.  set  aside  a  special  day  for 
]:>rayer  and  thanksgiving.  They  em- 
]^loyed  no  elaborate  rituals  or 
lengthy  ceremonies  but  with  grate- 
ful hearts  seated  themselves  around 
a  community  table  to  share  God's 
blessings.  Primarily  they  were 
thankful  that  God  had  given  them 
a  new  land  where  they  could  wor- 
ship according  to  their  individual 
convictions.  This  basic  teaching  of 
the  Protestant  movement  had  a 
j difficult  time  finding  acceptance 
(anywhere  in  Europe.  The  first 
Thanksgiving  celebration  reflected 
jthe  Protestant  idea  that  every  man 
jcomes  to  God  for  himself  and  re- 
ceives God's  grace  and  redemption, 
t  was  a  beautiful  expression  of 
ratitude  arising  out  of  a  real  and 
ersonal  experience  with  God. 


Subsequent  Thanksgiving  Days 

In  succeeding  years  various  New 
England    colonies    celebrated 
Thanksgiving  days  in  similar  fash- 
ion. President  George  Washington, 
in  1789,  issued  a  presidential  proc- 
lamation   concerning   thanksgiving 
in  honor  of  the  new  constitution. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "It  is  y 
the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowl-  | 
edge   the   providence   of    God,   to  I 
obey  His  will,  to  be  grateful  for  all  | 
His  benefits  and  humbly  to  implore 
His  protection  and  favor,  .  .  .  that 
great  and  glorious   Being  who   is 
the  beneficent  Author  of  all  there 
w^as  and  is  and  is  to  come."  Later 
on  an  increasing  number  of  states  | 
observed   the    day   annually,    each  | 
setting    its    own    date.    President  | 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1863.  began  | 
the  practice  of  issuing  a  proclama-  | 
tion  calling  upon  the  nation  to  give  | 
thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

Today's  Thanksgiving 

However  superficial  our  obser^ - 
.ance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  may  be. 
it  is  still  significant  that  we,  a  peo-  | 
pie  1 50  million  strong,  are  officially  | 
called  upon  to  render  thanks  to  Al-  | 
mighty  God  for  his  blessings  to  us 
as  a  nation. 

But  those  most  concerned  about 
the  observance  these  days  are  the  | 
businessmen  who  furnish  food  and  | 
decorations  for  the  competitive  din-  | 
ners  in  which  everyone  tries  to  | 
outdo  his  neighbor.  The  average  i 
American  today  considers  famous  i 
football  games  and  longer  week  | 
ends  more  important  than  giving  I 
thanks  to  God.  i 

The  commercial  aspects  of 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  be- 
came such  an  important  part  of 
American   business   that    in    1939 
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President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
set  a  new  precedent  by  changing 
Thanksgiving  Day  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  Thursday  of  Novem- 
ber. Although  this  did  not  become 
a  general  practice  and  has  now 
been  dropped  altogether,  it  does 
show  the  pressure  brought  by 
American  businessmen  who  wanted 
extra  time  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  in  order  that  they 
might  capitalize  more  completely 
on  both  these  days. 

For  the  Americans  who  worship 
in  God's  house  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  attitude  of  thanks  to  God 
remains  alive.  To  the  majority  of 
our  people,  however,  it  is  a  secular 
holiday,  when  a  big  meal  is  eaten 
and  sometimes  a  special  concession 
is  made  to  God  by  returning  thanks 
for  the  meal. 

I  think  the  marines  of  my  Sev- 
enth Regiment  came  close  to  the 
feeling  and  meaning  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  when  we  gath- 
ered for  a  service  on  Thanksgiving 
1950,  while  we  were  fighting  our. 
way  up  into  North  Korea.  I  saw 
and  sensed  something  of  that  spirit 
of  true  gratitude  when  we  held  our 
first  service  on  board  the  ship 
which  evacuated  us  from  Hamhung 
in  December  1950.  As  always  in 
the  first  service  after  campaign,  I 
used  the  116th  psalm  for  our  mes- 
sage of  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
ance. 

We  have  so  much  as  a  people  to 
be  thankful  for,  such  as  our  fore- 
fathers and  our  government,   our 
.  privileges   and   responsibilities,   to 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  view  of  the  superficial  ob- 
servance of  Thanksgiving,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  President  and  governors  to 
discontinue  the  proclamation  of 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  to  be  ob- 
served each  year? 

2.  What  are  some  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the 
commercialization  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day? 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  your  acquaintance,  at 
home  and  in  the  service,  take 
time  out  to  worship  God  in  a  real 
thanksgiving  service?  Is  the  per- 
centage higher  in  the  armed 
forces  or  among  civilians  at 
home? 

4.  What  can  members  of  the 
armed  forces  do  to  make  Thanks- 
giving a  real  observance  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Al- 
mighty God? 


say  nothing  of  our  many  material 
blessings. 

But  we  can  never  recapture  the 
Thanksgiving  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims 
until  more  Americans  have  made 
a  personal  response  to  the  love  of 
God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
can  say  with  Paul  (II  Timothy  1  : 
12)  :  *T  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have? 
committed  unto  him  against  thaH 
day." 


God  can  use  a  dull  tool  but  a  keen  one  would  be  better. 
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Being  Thankful  for  Christ 


/Jlm4-  fjOA  VIjM  Pm<yicu4i, 


1, 


To  consider  the  greatness  of  God's  grace  in  granting  the  gift  of 


his  Son. 

2.  To  see  that  in  Jesus  we  have  victory  in  time  and  for  eternity. 

3.  To  reahze  that  often  the  way  we  express  our  thanks  for  Christ 
determines  whether  others  will  want  to  know  him. 


/iacJz<^A<U4ynd  Mcde^Ual 
llend  li  VarinthUuiH  5:iO-21 


/Vt  the  time  this  outline  was 
heing  prepared,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  over  a  year  had  heen 
focused  on  the  truce  talks  in  Korea, 
with  a  longing  and  a  hope  that 
some  reconciliation  could  be 
worked  out  to  bring  peace  to  that 
war-torn  land  and  to  a  tension- 
filled  world.  Suppose  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  should  announce  that 
he  was  sending  a  special  delegation 
to  Moscow  to  seek  a  means  of 
reconciliation,  or  suppose  that  the 
President  announced  that  he  him- 
self would  go  for  a  conference  with 
Joseph  StaHn.  People  in  America 
would  say  that  the  Communists 
had  caused  the  warfare  and  blood- 
shed and  that  they  should  seek 
reconciliation.  But  we  read  in  the 
Bible  that  "God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself" 
(IT   Corinthians  5:19). 

Mankind  has  been  in  rebellion 
against  God  since  the  beginning 
of  time ;  but  God  did  not  say,  "T.et 
man  make  the  first  move."  Rather, 
he  sent  his  prophets  to  say :  "Come 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord  :  though  your  sins  be 


as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow"  (Isaiah  1:18).  "When 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son"  (Gala- 
tians  4:4).  This  was  God's  all-out 
attempt  to  reconcile  men  unto  him- 
self. As  Paul  contemplated  the 
wonder  of  God's  matchless  grace 
in  Christ,  he  cried  out,  "Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
(II   Corinthians  9:15). 


gift" 


Being  Thankful  for  His  Life 

Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "the  gift" 
and,  again,  as  "the  free  gift"  and, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  the  "un- 
speakable gift."  We  should  be 
grateful  for  all  good  gifts  and  for 
the  blessings  of  each  passing  day. 
but  our  hearts  should  burst  with 
thanksgiving  as  we  think  of  the 
greatest  gift  of  all  time.  We  should 
be  thankful  for  the  motive  behind 
the  gift  (John  3:16).  We  are 
thankful  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  gift,  for  the  absolute  integrity 
of  his  character.  We  are  thankful 
for  his  humanity  and  thankful  that 
"We  have  not  a  high  priest  which 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling 
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I;  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all 
^^11  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
^1  A'et  without  sin"  (Hebrews  4:15). 
We  must  not  forget  the  hu- 
ll manity    of    Jesus ;     but    we    are 

II  thankful  that  he  is  much  more  than 

I  the  noblest  soul  of  all  time,  more 
filled  with  the   Holy   Spirit   than 

II  other  men,  or  the  greatest  man  who 
II  ever  lived.  We  rejoice  in  the  great 

I  historic  fact  that  "God  was  in 
^ii  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
IIP  (H    Corinthians    5:19). 

Ill  We  are  thankful  that  when  we  read 
III  that    Christ   walked    among   men, 

II  teaching  and  healing,  we  can  see 
MWMi  God  himself  at  work.  We  have  this 
*        assurance   from  Jesus:   "He  that 

hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
(John  14:9).  We  do  not  have  to 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  life  we 
should  try  to  live,  because  in  this 

I  greatest  life  ever  lived  we  have  the 
I     i  supreme  example  and  perfect  pat- 

II  tern.  We  are  grateful  for  the  beau- 
;j      ■  ty  and  attractiveness  of  his  life. 

f  : 

'        Being  Thankful  for  His  Death 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Jesus 
I         as  our  "representative."  Jesus  was 
''         unsurpassed  in  the  purity  of  his 
character,  but  he  did  not  represent 
II  men  in   his   sinless   life.   He   was 
-,    II  wonderful    as    a   teacher;    "never 
WMi  man  spake  like  this  man"    (John 
i|;;|:j^^^^  7 :46)  ;   but  he   did  not  take   our 
l^^^^^^^^::|||  place  as  a  teacher.  He  performed 
^&IM,  many  marvelous  miracles,  includ- 
ing raising  the  dead  to  life;  yet  he 
was  not  my  representative  in  these 
mighty  works.  But  the  last  verse 
of  our  scripture  passage   (H  Co- 
rinthians  5:21)  tells  us  that  God 

III  "hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin" ;  and  here  we 
see  where  and  how  Christ  became 
our  representative.  We  praise  God 


that  he  "proves  His  love  for  us  by 
the  fact  that  Christ  died  iox  us 
while  we  were  still  sinners"  (Ro- 
mans 5 :8) .  .        -  . 

The  account  of  the  crucifixion  is 
not  a  mere  story  about  the  un- 
merited death  of  a  beautiful  life. 
No  matter  how  moving  and  pathet- 
ic such  a  story  may  be,  there  is  no 
power  in  it  to  save  men  from  sin, 
and  to  transform  their  entire  lives. 
We  are  thankful  that  "Christ  Him- 
self, once  for  all  died  for  our  sins, 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty  to  bring 
us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in 
phvsical  form  but  made  alive  in  the 
Spmt"  (I  Peter  3:18) 

How  are  men  brought  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son  on  the  Cross? 
(1)  Men  who  will  look  rnay  see 
the  extreme  of  man's  sin,  in  rebel- 
lion against  God,  as  Christ  suffers 
and  dies  for  our  sins.  When  man 
sees  sin  in  its  true  light,  he  experi- 
ences godly  sorrow  and  repents 
(changes  his  mind)  about  his  sins. 
Instead  of  maldng  excuses  for 
himself,  he  acknowledges  and  con- 
fesses his  sins.  (2)  In  the  same 
Cross  men  see  not  only  the  extreme 
of  man's  sin  but  the  extreme  of 
God's  love,  and,  realizing  how  far 
God  has  gone  in  his  passion  for 
reconciliation,  they  respond  to  this 
marvelous  manifestation  of  his 
love,  and  place  their  faith  and  trust 
in  Christ  and  his  redeeming  work. 

This  is  what  the  Cross  stands 
for  in  human  history:  the  sin  of 
man  and  the  love  of  God  meet,  and 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  victori- 
ous. 

Being  Thankful  for  His  Res- 
urrection 

Paul,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
I   Corinthians,   stakes   every  hope 


of  the  gospel  on  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  and  climaxes  his  argu- 
ment with  this  burst  of  ])raise: 
"But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giv- 
eth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'*  (vs.  57). 

In  a  day  of  discouragement  and 
defeat  we  should  be  thankful  for 
the  assurance  of  victory  through 
Christ.  We  thank  God  for  the  vic- 
tory Christ  gives  us  over  sin  with 
all  its  fears,  helplessness,  and  un- 
happiness.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
assurance  of  his  presence  and 
power  whereby  we  are  *'more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
us"  (Romans  8^37).  We  should 
offer  thanks  to  God  for  the  assur- 
ance of  victory  over  death,  that 
universal  and  common  foe  of  all 
mankind. 

Some  of  us  who  faced  death  on 
the  battlefield  have  come  to  know 
j  from  experience  the  boldness  ex- 
I  pressed  by  the  psalmist  when  he 
I  said :  "Yea,  though  T  walk  through 
I  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art 
*  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
'  comfort  me." 

Many  people  today  do  not  want 
to  think  of  death :  thev  feel  it  has 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  Old  Testament 
record  of  God's  efforts  to  recon- 
cile man. 

2.  How  can  we  expect  other 
people  to  become  Christians  if 
we  do  not  express  by  our  lips 
and  our  lives  our  thankfulness 
for  Christ? 

3.  How  do  some  of  the  hymns, 
such  as  "When  I  Survey  the 
Wondrous  Cross,"  "In  the  Cross 
of  Christ  I  Glory,"  and  others, 
express  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
life  and  death? 

4.  How  do  these  Thanksgiving 
programs  help  prepare  us  for  the 
Advent  season? 


too  much  the  air  of  finality.  The 
Christian  rejoices  because  he 
knows  that  death  is  not  a  dead-end 
street,  but  that,  through  Christ's 
resurrection,  it  is  a  thoroughfare 
to  a  richer  life  with  God.  As  we 
contemplate  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  we  too  can  say  with  Paul, 
"Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift." 


tWn  old  and  homely  story  tells  of  a  father  who,  in  guiding  his 

son,  told  him  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  post  every  time  he  did  an 

evil  thing  and  to  withdraw  one  nail  each  time  he  did  a  good 

act.  The  son  did  as  he  was  told,  but  regretted  he  could  not  pull 

out  the  nail  holes.  So  with  the  record  of  every  life.  We  may 

amend,  change  our  program,  turn  over  a  new  leaf — but  some 

flaws  remain.  Habits,  long  continued,  become  hard  to  break. 
The  nail  holes  stay,  and  they  remind  us  of  unwise  decision. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
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Jt  won't  work  very  often,  but 
once  in  a  while  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
(lie  all  the  recreation  together  with 
a  theme.  Since  we  are  going  to  be 
all  decorated  up  with  turkeys  and 
hatchets  and  all  the  other  marks  of 
the  great  American  holiday,  let's 
try  to  group  our  organized  games 
around  that  theme. 

You  can  start  the  fun  by  using 
the  theme  for  a  game  of  Forfeits. 
Just  set  up  a  rule  that  anyone  who 
is  asked  a  question  must  start  his 
or  her  answer  with  some  such 
words  as  "Thank  you,  sir"  or 
"Thank  you,  ma'am"  or  pay  a 
forfeit.  Enough  of  the  group  will 
^ti  caught  on  this  to  make  certain 
that  you  have  a  culprit  on  deck 
paying  a  forfeit  most  of  the  time. 
Make  them  pay  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  entertaining  the  group. 
Making  them  a  little  self-conscious 
won't  do  them  any  harm,  but  don't 
ridicule  anyone. 

To  change  the  pace,  how  about 
the  old  game  of  Telegrams?  Di- 
vide up  into  teams  of  tweh^e  play- 
ers each.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room  lay  out  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
each  team  with  the  letters  of 
''Thanksgiving  Day"  written  ver- 
tically down  the  left-hand  side.  The 
idea  is  for  the  leader  to  run  for- 
ward and  start  a  telegram  with  a 
word  for  the  letter  T,  bringing  the 
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pencil  back  to  the  next  in  line,  who 
continues  the  telegram  with  a  word 
for  the  letter  H.  The  team  that 
completes  the  telegram  first  wins  a 
prize,  while  the  one  that  wrote 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  sense 
wins  another  prize.  Usually  you 
can  have  a  lot  of  fun  reading  the 
telegrams. 

Since  we  are  fooling  around  with 
words,  this  ought  to  be  a  good  time 
for  a  game  of  Animated  Alpha- 
bets. This  takes  a  little  advance 
preparation  because  you  need  sets 
of  twenty-six  large  cardboards, 
each  with  one  letter  of  the  alphabet 
on  it  in  large  print.  Choose  up  sides 
and  pass  an  alphabet  to  each  side. 
One  person  can  handle  as  many  as 
three  cards  if  need  be.  Appoint  a 
caller  and  a  judge,  and  make  two 
parallel  lines  about  fifteen  feet 
apart  on  the  floor  with  chalk.  When 
the  caller  gives  the  word  to  be 
spelled,  those  players  who  hold  the 
letters  of  that  word  rush  to  the  line 
and  get  in  order  so  that  the  judge 
can  read  the  word,  /he  side  that 
forms  the  word  first  wins  one 
point.  Use  words  from  your  theme 
like  "thanks,"  "turkey,"  "dump- 
ling," but  don't  use  "giving"  or 
"apple"  because  no  word  can  have 
more  than  one  of  any  letter.  By  the 
time  one  side  has  ten  points,  it 
ought  to  be  time  to  eat. 
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THEME:  The  Word  of  Life 

Our  Fellow  Citizens ..Ephesians  3 

Taller  ctnd  Fuller Ephesians  4        |- 

Using  the  Time Ephesians  5  '■^.<lim:^ 

What  Real  Living  Is  .. Philippians  1  ''^'---^^^ 

Zealous  and  Blameless Philippians  2 

When  All  Is  Lost  ..Philippians  3 

For  God  So  Loved John  3 

Jesus  Pre-eminent Colossians  1 

Stand  Fast .Colossians  2 

As  You  Were Colossians  3 

Pray,  Walk,  and  Talk Colossians  4 

Many  Thanks I  Thessalonians   1 

A  Good  Worker I  Thessalonians  2 

Prayer  for  Others I  Thessalonians  3 

To  Please  God I  Thessalonians  4 

Peace  and  Safety I  Thessalonians  5 

Ever  Faithful  ....II  Thessalonians  1 

Get  Going II  Thessalonians  2 

Finally II  Thessalonians  3 

Heroes  of  the  Past Hebrews  12 

Walk  in  the  Light .J  John  1 

As  Jesus  Walked I  John  2 

Sincerely  and  Truthfully I  John  3 

God  Is  Love .J  John  4 

God  Hears  Us .1  John  5 

He  Who  Stands  By Revelation  22 

Merciful  God Psalm  103 

Overshadowing  God  .. Psalm  91 

Helphil  God  Psalm  121 

The  God  Who  Knows Psalm  1 
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The  new  recruit  was  finding  his 
first  day  of  training  very  rugged. 
Having  puffed  through  the  obstacle 
course  to  the  last  lap,  he  fell  in 
getting  over  the  last  hurdle.  The 
officer  in  charge,  noticing  the  man 
on  the  ground,  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"My  leg,  sir,"  groaned  the  re- 
cruit. 'T  think  I  broke  it  on  that 
last  hurdle." 

"Well,  then,  don't  waste  time 
just  lying  there — do  push-ups  until 
the  medics  get  here." 

Most   girls   don't   care  whether 

men  have  blue  eyes  or  brown  eyes 

as  long  as  they  have  greenbacks. 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

The  village  blacksmith  finally 
found  an  apprentice  willing  to 
work  hard  at  low  pay  for  long 
hours.  The  smith  immediately  be- 
gan his  instructions  to  the  lad : 
"When  I  take  the  shoe  out  of  the 
fire,  I'll  lay  it  on  the  anvil ;  and 
when  I  nod  my  head,  you  hit  it 
with  this  hammer." 

The  apprentice   did   just  as   he 
was    told.    Now    he's    the    village 
blacksmith. 
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A  man  waited  patiently  in  the 
lobby  of  the  post  office  while  two 
female  clerks  discussed  a  recent 
fashionable  event.  "Her  evening 
coat,"  explained  one  girl,  "was  a 
redingote  design  in  gorgeous  laml) 
brocade  with  fox  fur  and  wide 
pagoda  sleeves." 

The  customer  at  last  broke  in : 
"I  wonder  if  you  could  provide  me 
with  a  neat  purple  stamp  with  a 
dinky  perforated  hem.  The  tout 
ensemble  deliberately  treated  on 
the  reverse  side  with  mucilage. 
Something  at  about  three  cents." 
— Christian  Union  Herald 


Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  mistook  a  mental  hospital  for 
a  college.  Realizing  his  mistake,  he 
explained  to  the  gatekeeper,  and 
commented  good-naturedly,  "I  sup- 
pose, after  all,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  replied  the 
guard.  "In  this  place  you  must 
show  some  improvement  before 
you  get  out." 

— Watchman  Examiner 


"He's  a  coach's  dream.  Fast,  good  on 
offense,  good  on  defense,  and  4-F." 


A  Thanksgiving  Prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  Father ^  who  has  given  us 
the  gift  of  life,  the  gift  of  a  benevolent  land  to 
supply  our  every  need,  and  above  all  the  gift  of 
our  Master  and  Saviour  to  guide  our  days  and 
destiny; 

As  we  pause  to  observe  this  distinctly  American 
festival,  grant  us  a  vision  of  our  land,  fair  as  she 
might  be: 

A  land  of  justice,  where  none  shall  prey  on 
others; 

A  land  of  plenty,  where  vice  and  poverty  shall 
cease  to  fester; 

A  land  of  brotherhood,  where  all  success  shall 
be  founded  on  service,  and  honor  shall  be  given 
to  nobleness  alone; 

A  land  of  peace,  where  order  shall  not  rest  on 
force,  but  on  the  love  of  all  for  the  land,  the  great 
mother  of  the  common  life  and  weal. 

Hear  thou,  O  Lord,  the  silent  prayer  of  all  our 
hearts  as  we  pledge  our  time  and  strength  and 
thought  to  make  this  vision  of  our  land  come  true. 

Amen. 
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